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ORIGINAL POETRY. 








LIGHT, GRACE AND MUSIC. 





ADDRESSED TO *# * * 





There ’s light in the stars that at evening tide 
Their delicate, silvery radiance shed; 

And there ’s light in the wave of the ocean wide, 
As it lifts to the gale its sparkling head; 

There ’s light inthe beams of the queen of night, 
When she holds the earth in her dreamy spell; 

But there bursts from thine eye a richer light 
Than from stars, or moon, or the ocean’s swell. 


There ’s grace in the antelope’s airy bound; 

There ’s grace in the line of the summer cloud; 
There ’s grace in the ivy that twines around 

The trunk of the oak, majestic and proud; 
There ’s grace in the rose, that, burdened with dew, 


But lovelier far, more faultless and true, 
Is that thy form in its beauty reveals. 


Its bloom of velvet at morning unseals; } | 


There ’s music in leaves, as in early spring, . 
On the morning wind their rustle is hearc; 
There ’s music in brooks, when answer they sing. 
In murmuring notes to the warbling bird; 
There ’s music above, around, and below, 
Tn nature’s halls, and the temples of art;. 
But a music swells in thy voice’s flow, 
Which breathes of the soul, and springs from the 
heart! , PILGRIM. 
Missouri, Nov., 1834. * 

















PRISON HISTORY. 


THE DOOMED, OR VICTIM OF DESPOTISMe 





Johnston’s “Edinburgh Magazine,” gives an abstract of the romantic and 
intensely interesting “Memoirs of Henry Masers de Latude,” a 
gentleman of Languedoc in France, who fell under the displeasure 
of the marchioness Pompadour, favorite of Louis XIV., and was 
confined for thiity-five years in the Bastille and other prisons of the 
kingdom. An instance of more unrelenting and fiendlike persecu- 
tion, is not on record. ‘These memoirs, with all the interest of the 
wildest romance, have the good quality. of being true. They also 
abound in noble sentiments, and historical and moral instruction.-- 
We commence, in this number of the “Mirror,” the re-publication of 
Johnston’sabstract. It will becontinued and completed in the two 
or three succeeding numbers. —Though against our usual practice to 
continue articles from one paper to another, we have no fears that 
Our readers will be displeased. with this lengthy abstract of those 
thrilling memoirs. 





Shame to manhood\.and opprobrious more 
To France than all her losses and defeats,. 
Old orof later date, by sea or land, 
fler house of bondage—-worse than that of old 
Which God avenged on Pharaoh—the Bastille. 
Ye horrid towers, the abode of broken liearts,—~ 
Ye dungeons, and ye cages of despair, 
That monarchs have supplied, from age tovage, 
With music such as suits their sovereign ears— 
The sighs and groans of miserable men! 
There ’s not an English heart that would‘not leap 
To hear that ye were fallen at last! Cowper. 


The history of the thirty-five years’ persecution of 

enry de Latude, and the revelations he makes of the 
Secrets of the state prisons of France, are enough of 
themseves, we think, to account for thé sanguinary char- 
acter of the first revolution in that country, if not to ex- 
tenuate very rnach of its atrocity. If the physieal suffer- 
od and mental torture of human beings are to be measur- 
ed by their acuteness and duration, then had this solitary 
Victim, one individual among the hundreds of inmates of 
ime rye prisons, reaily endured more than: the hosts 
‘i Molated during the same period by the feroeious pas- 
ng or deliberate cruelty of Oriental or African despots. 


{|must touch lightly upon what might revolt the feelings 


They do their work of blood quickly. European tyrants 
have refined beyond calculation upon such common-place 
and vulgar cruelties. 

Cowper anticipated like a true prophet. The shriek, the 
yell of glutted vengeance with which the mob of Parié 
soon afterwards greeted the overthrow of the walls of the 
accursed Bastille,—that maddened yell to which the ex- 
ulting voice of all civilized humanity responded, was as 
much the voice of the immutable sense of justice, enshrin- 
ed by God himself in the inmost recesses of the heart of 
man, as was the cry bursting from the multitude in Edin- 
burgh when the monster Burke was cast by the hangman’s 
rope to herd with kindred fiends. But this felon was 
poorly versed in diabolical arts, when compared with the 
minions,and ministers of the kings of France, and the gover- 
nors of their state prisons. 

Latude writes his own history. Noone else could pene- 
trate his dungeon, and mark his sufferings, and read his 
heart, during the many ages included in a dreary period 
of thirty-five years of rigorous imprisonment. He is the 
individual of whom we believe many children of the last 
generation must have heard from their nurses, as the soli- 
tary, miserable captive, who, in his dungeon, languishing 
for society and occupation, tamed and made companions 
of rats. We have seldom perused a narrative of greater 
interest, though generally of so painful a kind that we 


of even humane persons. 

Latude was the son of a noble family, of the south of 
France. Like every French gentleman he was destined 
for the army; and early discovering a talent for mathe- 


the abbe de Saint Sauveur. ‘It is more than two hours,’ 
said I, ‘since our priest is waiting for him in-the garden: 
I run after him in every direction, without finding him, 
but, egad, he shall pay me for my running!’ while speak- 
ing, I kept moving forward with the same celerity. At 
the end of the arched passage below the clock, I encoun- 
tered another sentinel—I asked him if it was long since 
the abbe de Saint Sauveur went out—he answered that 
he knew nothing about him, and allowed me to pass. I 
put the same question to the third sentinel, who was at the 
other side of the draw-bridge; he assured me he had not 
seen him. ‘I shall soon find him,’ cried I. Transported 
with joy, I ran, I bounded like a child. I arrived before 
the fourth sentinel, who, far from supposing me a prisoner, 
was nota jot more surprised than the others that I should 
run after the abbe de Saint Sauveur. I cleared the 
threshold of the gate, I sprang forward,—I was beyond 
their sight—I was free! As often as this situation retra- 
ces itself in my memory, my gratitude to Providence is 
as unbounded as ever, and I feel the same delirium of joy 
which I then experienced. This happy event occurred 
on the 25th of June, 1750, about nine months after my 
removal to Vincennes. 

“J ran across the fields and vinyards, keeping as far as 
possible from the high road. I arrived at Paris, shut my- 
self up in a furnished lodging, and enjoyed at least the 
full pleasure of finding myself free, after fourteen months 
of captivity. The'first moments. were delicious, but they 
passed rapidly away: doubt and apprehension disturbed 
the happy calm. 

“T was young,” says Latude, ‘I knew but little: of the 





matics, he entered the engineers. The peace of 1748 
threw him idle at the age of twenty-three. He was in 
Paris, without resources; and ambitious of distinction, he 
formed a foolish scheme of introducing himself to the-king’s 
worthless and hated favorite, Madame de Pompadour, and 
was caught in his own springe. ‘The consequences of the 
plot, which he wished to persuade the lady existed against 
her life, fell upon himself. She regarded his mad scheme 
as a heinous insult and crime, and he was seized by a Let- 
tre de catchet, and became an inmate of the Bastille, ig- 
norant of his offence, andof his future fate. Intercession 
only exasperated the royal favorite, and made his release 
more hopeless. 

He was, after being cruelly tantalized, with the hope of 
freedom, transferred to the castle of Vincennes, where his 
constant idea, the one subject of all his ruminations, was 
escape. 

The adventures of Latude, in his various escapes, are 
the most singular on record. More than one novelist has, 
we ghink, been indebted tothem. We have seen them re- 
newed in Caleb Williams, and St, Leon, and latterly in 
Peter Simple. Among his fellow prisoners was an oid 
priest, who had been confined for a long time on a charge 
of Jansenism; and this introduces the narrative of his 
first escape, which was comparatively easy. 

The ubbe de Saint Sauveur, son of a former lieutenant 
of the king at Vincennes, had permission to visit the 
priest in this garden, and frequently availed himself of 
the privilege, The prisoner, also, taught the children of 
one of the turnkeys to read and write. ‘The abbe and the 
children went backwards and forwards without exciting 
any attention. ‘The hour of their promenades was pretty 
nearly the same, when they permitted me to walkin an 
adjoining garden, which was also within the enclosure of 
the caétle.. Monsieur Berryer had ordered that. 1 should 
be allowed! to remain there'two hours a day, to enjoy the 
fresh air, and re-establish my health. On these occasions, 
I was always attended by two turnkeys: sometimes the 
elder waited in the garden, and the younger came alone 
to open the door of my prison. . I accustomed him, for 
some time, to see me descend the stairs quicker than him- 
self; and, without waiting for him, I joined his comrade, 
with whem he always found me when he reached the gar- 
den. ; 

“One day, resolved to attempt my.escape at every haez- 


which is there, to cut off all communication between the 
two turnkeys, whilst I executed my project. There were 
four sentinels to deceive. The first was at a gate which’ 


‘human heart, still less of the hearts of tyrants.” He 





ard, he: had scarcely opened the door of my chamber,|; 
when I rashed past him. I was at the bottom of the stairs||' 
before he thought of following me. I bolted the doori|' 





led out from the prison, and was always closed. I knock- 








he bowstring and the cimitar are merciful instruments. 


at it, and it was opened immediately. I asked quickly for 


threw himself, with the generous credulity of youth, upon 
the mercy—for,as a Frenchman’a century ago, he did not 
even dare to think it the justice—of the king and his 
minion, and expiated this folly by a more rigorous confine- 
ment. He was thrown into a dungeon of the Bastille. 
M., de Berryer, the head of the police, who in France is 
always a-minister,.had originally shown compassion for 
the youth, and he did not now desert him. 

‘‘My former consoler, monsieur Berryer, came again to 
alleviate my misfortunes. Abroad, he demanded for me 
justice or clemency,—within the prison, he endeavored to 
calm my anguish, which appeared less acute when he as+ 
sured me of his sympathy. He reasoned so mildly, and. 
advised with such affection, that his voice seemed to open: 
a passage tomy heart. Would that ajl who are placed!in 
a similar situation would consider how much the happiness 
or misery of many of their fellow-creatures is dependent 


on their conduct—how easy it is to lessen the weight of” 


chains borne by the unfortunate! A single word can re-- 
vive their hopes and dry their tears, How little would it 
cost them to appear to their wretched captives as deities,. 
and how often do they assume: the semblance of execu- 
tionets! 

‘My protector, unable to dispute the orders that had 
been issued, left mein my dungeon; but he took care that 
I should receive the same nourishment as before: and, as 
a little daylight penetrated through a loup-hole in the vault,. 
he directed also that’ I should be supplied with books, 
pens,.ink, and paper. For some time these resources re-~ 
lieved and consoled me; but at the end of. six months: 
they proved insufficient, and I gaye myself wholly up to» 
despair. ‘The image-of my persecutorcontinually‘haunt-- 
ed my imagination—her vengeance and my sufferings 
were then toknow no end—suspense, the most intolerable 
of torments, disturbed my reason and desolated my heart. 
Rage and indignatiou, long suppressed, boiled within me:: 
in the paroxysm of this madness, I vented.my feelings in. 
scurilous verses; and I had the-imprudence to write the: 
following on the margin of one‘of the books which. had: 
been lent to me: 


‘Sans esprit, et sans agremens, 
Sans etre ni belle ni neuve, 

En France on peut avoir le premier des amans;: 
La Pompadour en est la preuve.’ ’’* 


His verses were discovered. 
“From what I have already.said of the Marchioness de: 
Pompadour, her fury may easily be conceived when the 





a Without wit or accomplishments, without either beauty or chastity, 
the first lover in France (alluding to the king) may be wou. Behold a 





proof of this in Pompadour. 
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verses were shown to her. In chains, overwhelmed by 
her hate and vengeance, I stiil dared to brave and in- 
sult her. She sent for monsieur Berryer, and, stamer- 
ifg with passion, exclaimed, ‘Learn to know your prote- 
gee, and dare again to solicit my clemency.’ ” 

The fate of Latude was sealed; but after a considerable 


~q,period, Le Berryer ventured to order him a better apart- 


ee 


nd to allow him the society of a servant. 

unfortunate father, who bewailed my unhappy lot 
as bitt@rly as I did myself, would. have sacrificed his all 
to relieve me. He consented joyfully to defray the wages 
and the pension of a servant. They selected a young 
man named Cochar, a native of Rosni who might have 
proved to me alll was desirous of finding. He was gentle 
and compassionate—he wept with me over my misfor- 
tunes—he sympathized with me—he diminished my suffer- 
ings. My heart by communion with a friend, was re+ 
lieved from its intolerable oppression, and I began to feel 


. less unhappy. But my consolation was soon removed 


from me: Poor Cochar could not long endure the tedium 
of captivity. He wept, he groaned, and at length fell 
sick. When a domestic enters the service of a prisoner 
in the Bastille, from that moment his fate is linked with 
that of his master: he can only obtain liberty with him, 
or die by his side within the walls of his dungeon. This 
unfortunate young wan required nothing but fiesh air to 
restore him to Jife; but our united prayers and lamenta- 
tions could not obtain that boon from his assassins. ‘They 
wished to harrow me with the appalling spectacle of his 
dying agonies, expiring close to me, and for me; and they 
only removed him from my chamber when he was reduced 
to the last extremity. What is there to surpass this in 
the history of the inquisition. 

“Reader, if you bestow the tear of pity on the fate of 
this unfortunate, reflect for a moment on mine. I was 
not more criminal than he was;—he was the victim of his 
own cupidity—I, that of injustice and persecution. The 
feeling with which this idea inspired me still more agitated 
and tormented my soul. He had not liberty, it is true, 
but what* else was he deprived of! His mind was calm, 
his feelings were composed. But I—bowed down be- 
neath the over-whelming weight of hatred, every breath 
I drew seemed to increase my punishment, and each suc- 
cessive day I felt my very existence, as it were, wasting 
away by degrees. # Yet he could only support this situa- 
tion for three months, and J have endured it for thirty- 
five years! What do I say! this situation! Alas! those 
three months were the most tolerable of all 1 have passed 
during my long imprisonment. Then, at least, I was not 
chained in a dismal cell, stretched on a pallet of straw, 
infected and rotten,—obliged to dispute with loathsome 
reptiles a disgusting nourishment,—my body devoured by 
vermin. But I pause—my mind gives way at the re- 
collection. yet still I must endeavor to convey a faint 
description of the horrors I have gone through. 

“The fate of the unhappy Cochar quite overpowered 
me, and I was ready to sink beneath my sufferings.— 
Monsieur Berryer, to relieve me, repeated the resource he 
had already tried. He obtained for me another compan- 
jon,—a young man of nearly my own age, full of talent, 
spirit, and activity;—guilty of the same crime with my- 
self, and suffering under the same persecution: He had 
written to the Marchioness de Pompadour. In his Ict- 
ter he detailed the odium in which she was held by the 
public, and pointed out the means by which she might re- 
cover their good opinion, and still retain the confidence 
of the king. Since the nation was tied to her chariot- 
wheels, he implored her to render herself worthy of its 
esteem. This young enthusiast, named D’Alegre, a na- 
tive of Carpentras, had lamented for three years, in the 
Bastille , the misfortune of volunteering this advice. The 
haughty prostitute pursued him with a hatred as implaca- 
cable as that she evinced towards me, and forced him to 
feel the same effects of her vengeance. 

**D)’Alegre had also inspired a tender interest in the 
compassionate Berryer. We both assailed him with the 
same restless impatience; we overwhelmed him with 
letters and petitions, without abating his zeal in our be- 
half. He communicated to us all his proceedings, his 
efforts, and sometimes his hopes. At last he brought 
the appalling tidings, that our persecutor, tired of our 
complaints and his importunity, had sworn that her ven- 
gence should be eternal, and commanded him never again 
to mention our names. He frankly confessed to us his 
conviction, that nothing but the disgrace or death of this 
incarnate demon could terminate our sufferings.” 

We now come to the second escape of Latude. It 
made a considerable noise in Europe at the time, and a 
narrative of it was published in London. It has not di- 
minished in interest. The melancholy tidings of Le 
Berryer left the prisoners but one hope. 

“Jt was out of the question to think for a moment of 
escaping from the Bastille by the gates. Every physical 
obstacle was united to render that impracticable. There 
remained no alternative, but to attempt the air. In our 

chamber was a chimney, the tunnel of which came out 
on the summit of the tower; but, like all those in the 
» Bastille, it was filled with iron gratings, which in several 
places, scarcely allowed a free passage to the smoke.— 


Supposing we were arrived at the top of the tower, we 
had under us an abyss of two hundred feet. At the bot- 
tom was a ditch, commanded on the opposite side by a 
very high wall, which it was necessary to climb over. We 
were alone,—without implements or materials,—watched 
at every moment of the day and night,—overlooked, be- 
sides, by a multitude of sentinels, who surrounded the 
Bastille, and appeared completely to invest it. 

‘I was notdisheartened by these accumulated obstacles 
and dangers. I communicated my ideas to my comrade; 
he looked upon me as a madman, and relapsed into his 
usual state of apathy. I was therefore obliged to trust 
entirely to myself,—to meditate over my design alone,— 
to calculate the appalling crowd of obstacles that opposed 
its execution, and to ponder on the means of surmounting 
them. ‘To accomplish this, it was necessary to climb to 
the extreme summit of the chimney, in spite of the fre- 
quent gratings which impeded our progress. To descend 
from the top of the tower to the bottom of the ditch, re- 
required a rope ladder of at least two hundred feet,—a second 
ladder of wood to escape from the ditch; and, in case I 
could procure the necessary materials, 1 must conceal 
them from every eye—work without noise—deceive our 
numerous overseers--enchain their very senses, and, for 
many months, take from them the faculties of seeing and 
hearing. I must foresee, and check the crowd of obsta- 
cles which every day, and every instant of the day, will 
each arise out of the other, to impede and counteract the 
execution of perhaps one of the boldest plans that ever 
the imagination conceived, or human industry achieved. 
Reader, I have done all this; and once more I swear, I 
speak nothing but the truth. 

‘I shall now commence the detail of my operations. 

““My first object was to discover a place where I could 
conceal, from all observation, our tools and materials, in 
case I should have the address to procure them. By dint 
of thougiit, I arrived at a conclusion which seemed to me 
a very happy one. I had occupied several different cham- 
bers in the Bastille; and whenever those immediately a- 
bove and below me were also occupied, I could perfectly 
distinguish whatever noise was made in the one or the 
other. Intheroom in which we were now confined, I could 
hear all the movements of the prisoner who wag above, 
but none of those of the prisoner in the appartment 
bolow; and I was quite certain that that appartment was 
inhabited. I concluded, therefore, that our chamber had 
a double floor, with probably an interval between the 
two; and I took the following means of ascertaining the fact. 
‘There was a chapel in the Bastille, where mass was per- 
formed onee oa every week-day,and thrée times on Sundays. 
In this chapel were four little cabinets, so arranged that 
those who were there were concealed from the priest, 
except only when a small curtain was drawn aside at the 
elevation of the Host. Permission to attend mass was an 
espicial favor, occasionally granted to the prisoners, and 
only to be obtained with great difficulty. Monsieur Ber- 
ryer had procured this indulgence for us, and also for the 


| prisoner who occupied the chamber No. 3, the one imme- 


diately under ours. On returning from the chapel, I resolv- 
ed to seize a moment before this prisoner was locked up 
again, and cast a hurried glance round his appartment. 
1 explained to D’Alegre a method of assisting me. I 
told him to put his toothpick-case in his pocket handker- 
chief, and when we should be on the second story, to draw 
out his handkerchief suddenly, to contrive so that the tooth- 
pick-case should fall to the bottom of the stairs, and to 
request the turnkey to go and pick it up for him. The 
name of this man i¢ Daragon, and he is still alive. 

“This little plan succeeded to a miracle. While Dara- 
gon was looking for the toothpick-case, I ran quickly up 
to No. 3. I drew ‘back the bolt of the door, aud examined 
the height of the chamber from the floor: I found it did 
not exceed ten feet and a half. I re-closed the door, and 
from that chamber to ours I counted thirty-two steps, of 
nearly equal height. I measured one of them, and the re- 
sult of my calculation convinced me that between the floor 
of our room and the ceiling of that below, there must be 
an juterval of five feet and a half; and which could not be 
filled up with either stones or timber, on account of the 
enormous weight. 

**As soon as the door of our apartment was bolted on 
us, and we were left alone, I threw myself on the neck of 
D’ Alegre, intoxicated with confidence and hope, and em- 
braced him with transport. ‘My friend,’ exclaimed I, 
‘patience and courage, and we are saved!’ I explained to 
him my calculations and conclusions. ‘We can conceal 











a 
tains more than a thousand feet of rope. I know as wel] 
as you what it contains;—there is not a single inch of 
rope!’ 

*<«How!’ interrupted I, thave I not a vast quantity of 
linen—thirteen dozen and a halfof shirts—many napkins 
stockings, and nightcaps; and other articles? Will not 
these supply us! We will unravel them, and we shall 
have abundence of rope.’* 

“D’Alegre, as if struck by a thunderbolt, penetrated 
at once the whole of my plan and my ideas. Hope, and 
the love of liberty, never become extinct in the heart of 
man, and they were only dormant in his. I soon innocu- 
lated him with my own ardour, but I had still to combat 
his host of objections, and dissipate his fears. 

“With what,’ said he, ‘shall we wrench away these 
iron gratings which fill our chimney? where shall we find 
materials for the ladder of wood we require! where are 
the tools with which to commence our operations? We 
do not possess the happy art of creating them.” 

“My friend, replied I, ‘it is genius that creates, and 
we have that which despair supplies. It will direct our 
hands; and once more I tell you, we shall be saved,” 

‘*We had a folding table, supported by two iron hooks: 
we gave them an edge, by whetting them on the tiled 
floor, We converted the steel of our tinder-box, in less 
than two hours, into a tolerable penknife, with which we 
formed two handles to these hooks; their principal use 
would be, totear away the iron gratings from our chim- 
ney. 

‘*‘We were no sooner locked up for the night, than we 
commenced our operations. By means of our hooks, we 
raised some tiles of the floor, and, digging for about six 
hours, discovered, as I had conjectured, a vacant space of 
four feet between the floor of our apartment, and the 
ceiling of that below. We thea replaced the tiles, which 
scarcely appeared to have been moved. These first ope- 
rations completed, we rippid the seams and hems of two 
shirts, and drew out the threads, one by one. We tied 
them together, and wound them ona number of small 
balls, which we afterwards re-wound on two larger balls 
each of which was composed of fifty threads, sixty feet 
long. We twisted them together, and formed a single 
cord of about fifty-five feet long, with which we constret- 
ed a rope ladder of twenty feet, intended to support us 
aloft in the chimney, while we forced out the bars and 
pointed iron with which it was defended. 

‘This was the most irksome employment that can pos- 
sibly be conceived, and demanded six months’ incessant 
labour, the hare récollection of which makes me shud- 
der. We could only pursue the work by bending and 
twisting our bodies into the most painful positions, An 
hour at a time was all we could bear,.and we never came 
down without hands covered with blood. These iron 
bars were fastened with an extremely hard mortar, which 
we had no means of softening, but by blowing water with 
our mouths into the holes as we worked them. An idea 
may be formed of the difficulty of this work, when we 
were well pleased if in a whole night we had cleared a- 
way the eighth of an inch of this mortar. When we got 
a bar out, we replaced it in its hole, that, if we were in- 
spected, the deficiency might not appear; and so as to 
enable us to take them all out at once, should we be in 
a situation to attempt our escape. 

‘After dedicating six months to this obstinate and cru- 
el labor, we applied ourselves to the wooden ladder, which 
was necessary to mount from the ditch upon the parapet, 
and from thence into the governor’s garden. ‘This ladder 
required to be from twenty to twenty-five feet long. We 
devoted to this nearly all our fuel, which consisted of logs 
about eighteen or twenty inches long. We now found 
we should want blocks and pulleys, and several other 
things, for which a saw was indispensable. I made one 
with an iron candlestick, by means of half the steel of 
the tinder-box, from which we had constructed the pen- 
knife. With tais piece of the steel, the saw, and the iron 
hooks, we chopped and hewed our logs; we made tenants 
and mortices in them, to joint them one into the other, 
with two holes through each to pass in the round, and two 
pegs to prevent swagging. We made the ladder with only 
one upright, through which we put twenty rounds, each 
fifteen inches long. The upright was three inches in di- 
ameter, so that each round projected six inches clear on 
either side. ‘Toevery piece of which the ladder was com- 
posed, the proper round was tied with a string, to enable 
us to put it together readily in the dark. As we comple- 











our ropes and materials—it is all I want,’ cried I—‘we are 
saved!’ 








**How!’ replied he—‘you have not yet abandoned 
your dreams! ropes! materials! Where are they! Where 
can we procure them?’ 

** Ropes!’ exclaimed I—*we have more than we require. 
This trunk (showing him mine) contains more than a thou- 
sand feet of rope.’ 

“I spoke with animatiom, full of my idea, and transport- 
ed with new hopes. I appeared to him possessed. He 
iooked at me steadily, and with the most touching tone of 
tender interest—' My friend,’ said he, ‘recall your senses, 





ted each piece, we concealed it between the'two floors. 
With the tools we had already made, we completed our 








+ Many people will here accuse meof exaggeration. They will scarce 
ly believe an individual could possess such a quantity of linen; and will 
conclude | have assumed it, merely because it is necessary to the tatas 
trophe of my fable. The English, particularly, bave reasoned thus, when 
a detailed account of this escape appeared, some years ago, translated into 
their language. The best furnished English wardrobe contains but little 
linen. ltis nearly the same thing at Paris; but in Provence they run 
into the opposite extreme. It is the common custom in families there to 
aceumulate enormous quantities of linen.—NVote by Latude. 

In Scotland, at the period, this stock of linen would not have appeared 
so improbable. In France, in the provinces, washing was an affair of but 





and subdue this wild delirium. Your trunk, you say, con- 


ence or twice a year, which implied hoards of linen.—-E. J. M. 
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’ sixty feet long, to steady the person first descending.— 


-yorkshop. We made a»pair.of compasses, a square, @ 
arpenter’s rule, &c. &c., and hid. them careful y in our 
ine. 

"= “There was a danger to provide against, which could 
only be parried by the most sedulous precautions. I have 
already stated that, independent of the constant visits ef 
the turnkeys and other officers of the Bastille, at mo- 
ments when they were least expected, one of the constant 
customs of the place was, to watch secretly the actions 
and discourse of the prisoners. We could only escape 
observation by working at night, and carefully concealing 
every trace of our employment; a chip or a shaving 
might betray us. / 

“But it was also necessary to deceive the ears of 
our spies: we spoke to each other continually of our 
project; and to confound the ideas of our observers, and 
lead astray all suspicion, we invented a particular diction- 
ary, giving a fictitious name toall our different implements. 
The saw we called the monkey,—the reel, Anubis,—the 
hooks, T'ubalcian—from the name of the first workman 
who made use of iron; the hole we had made in the floor 
to conceal our materials, wecalled Polyphemus, in allu- 
sion to the cave of that celebrated Cyclop. The wooden 
ladder we christened Jacob, which recalled the idee of 
that mentioned in the scriptures—the rounds, sheep,—the 
ropes, doves, on account of their whiteness. A ball of 
thread, the little brother,—the pen-knife, the puppy dog, 
&c. If any one came suddenly into our room, and eith- 
er of us saw any of our tools or materials exposed, he ut- 
tered the name, as Jacob, Monkey, Anubis, &c, and the 
other immediately concealed it with his pocket-handker- 
chief or a napkin. We were thus incessantly on our 
guard,and had the good fortune to deceive the Arguses 
who watched us. 

‘‘Our operations being thus far in progress, we set about 
our principal rope-ladder, which was to be at least one 
hundred and eighty feet long. We began by unraveling 
all our linen, shirts, towels, nightcaps, stockings, draw- 
ers, pocket-handkerchiefs—every thing which could sup- 
ply thread or silk. As we made a ball, we concealed it 
in Polyphemus; and when we had a sufficient quantity, 
we empioyed a whole night in twisting it into a rope, and 
I defy the most skilful rope-maker to have done it better. 

The upper part of the building of the Bastille projects 
over the wall three or four feet: this would necessarily oc- 
casion our ladder to wave and swing about as we came 
down it, enough to turn the strongest head. To obviate 
this, and prevent our falling and being dashed to pieces 
in the descent, we made a second rope, three hundred and 


This rope was tobe reeved through a kind of double 
block without. sheaves, lest it should become jammed, or 
fixed between the sides and the wheel, and thus keep us 
suspended in the air, instead of assisting our descent. 

‘Besides these, we constructed several other shorter 
ropes, to fasten our ladder to a cannon, and for any other 
unforeseen occasions. When all these ropes were finish- 
ed, we measured them, and found they amounted to 1400 
feet. Wethen made two hundred and eight rounds for 
the repe and wooden ladders. To prevent the noise 
which the rounds would make against the wall during our 
descent, we covered them all with the linings of our morn- 
ing gowns, waistcoats, and under-waistcoats. In all 
these preparations we employed eighteen months, but 
still they were incomplete. 


“We had provided means to get to the top of the tower, 
and from thence to the bottom of the ditch. To escape 
from the ditch, there were two methods. The first was 
to climb up the parapet, from the parapet to the govern- 
or’s garden, and from thence to descend into the fosse of 
the porte St. Antoine. But the parapet we had to cross 
was always well furnished with sentinels. It is true, we 
might fix on a very dark and rainy night, when the 
sentinels did not go their rounds, and thus might escape 
their notice; but it might rain when we climbed up our 
chimney, and clear up at the moment when we arrived at 
the parapet. We should then meet the grand rounds, who 
always carried lights; this would render it impossible to 
conceal ourselves, and we should be ruined for ever, 

‘The other plan increased our labors, but: was the less 
dangerous of the two. It consisted in making a way 
through the wall which separated the ditch of the Bastille 
irom that of the porte St. Antoine. I codsidered that, in 
the numerous floods during which the Seine had caused 
this ditch to overflow, the water must have weakened the 
mortar, and rendered it Jess difficult to break through; and 
thus we should be enabled to force a passage. For this 
purpose we should require an auger or gimlet, to make 
holes in the mortar, so as to enable us to insert the points 
of two of the iron bars to he taken out of our chimney, 
and with these to force out the stones. Accordingly, we 
made an auger, with the hinge of one of our bedsteads, 
and fastened a handle to it in form of a cross. 

“The reader who has followed us through the detail of 
these interesting occupations, participates, no doubt, in 
all the various feelings which agitated us, and, suspended 
between hope and fear, is equally anxious for the mo- 
ment when we should attempt our flight. 




















































‘‘We fixed on Wednesday, the 25th of February, i756. 


The river had overflowed its banks; there were four feet 
of water in the ditch of the Bastille, and also in that of 
the porte St. Antoine, by which latter we hoped to effect 
our deliverance. I filled a leathern portmanteau with 
a complete change of clothes for each of us, in case we 
were fortunate enough toescape. Ourdinner was scarce- 
ly over, when we set up our great ladder of ropes, that is, 
we fastened the rounds to it, and hid it under our beds. 
We then arranged our wooden ladder in three pieces; we 
put our iron bars in their cases, to prevent their making 
a noise; and we packed up, besides, a bottle of usque- 
baugh, to warm us and keep up our strength, during nine 
hours that we might be obliged to work up to our necks 
in the water. 


‘‘We then waited patiently till our supper was brought 


up, and the turnkeys locked us in for the night. I ascend- 
ed the chimney first: I had the rheumatism in my left 
arm, but I thought little of the pain, for I soon experien- 
ced one much more severe. I had taken none of the pre- 
cautions used by chimney-sweepers: I was nearly choked 
by the soot; and having no leathern guards on my knees 
and elbows, they soon became so excoriated, that the blood 
ran down on my legsand hands. In this state I arrived 
at the top of the chimney. As soon as] got there, I Jet 
down a ball of twine with which I had provided myself. 
D’Alegre attsched to this the end of the rope to which 
our portmanteau was fastened. I drew it up, untied it, 
and tlirew it on the platform of the Bastille. In the same 
way we hoisted up the wooden ladder, the two iron bars, 
and all our other articles; we finished by the ladder of 
ropes, the end of which I allowed to hang down, to aid 
D’Alegre in getting up, whilst I held the upper part by 
means of a large wooden peg wihch we had prepared on 
purpose. I passed it through the ropes, and placed it 
across the funnel of the chimney. By these means, my 
companion mounted much more easily than I had done. 
I then came down from the top cf the chimney, where I 
had been in a very painful position, and both of us stood 
on the platform of the Bastille. 


*«We now arranged all our different articles: we began 


by making a coil of our rope ladder. of about four feet 
diameter; we rolled it to the tower called La Tuor du 
Treson, which appeared the most favorable for our de- 
scent We fastened one end of the ladder to a piece of 
catinon, and lowered it gently down the wali. Then we 
fastened the block, and passed the rope of 360 feet long 
through it; this rope I tied firmly round my body, and D’ 
Alegre slackened it slowly, as I went down. Notwith- 
standing this precaution, I swang fearfully about in the 
air at every step I made. The mere remembrance of my 
situation makes me shudder. At lengt 

the ditch. and D’Alegre immediate y lowered the port- 
manteau and all our other effects. 

dry spot, higher than the water which filled the ditch, and 
there I placed them. My companion then followed my 
example, and descended without accident; but he had an 
advantage over me, for I held the ladder with all my 
strength, and greatly prevented its swinging. 


h I landed safely in 


fortunately found a 


*‘When we both found ourselves safe in the bottom of 


the ditch, we felt a momentary sensation of regret at not 
being able to carry away our rope-ladder, and other im- 
plements,—rare and precious monuments of what human 
industry and exertion can achieve, when inspired by the 
love of liberty.* 


“Jt did not rain, and we heard the sentinel marching 


up and down, at about six toises’ [the French toise is two 
yards] distance; we were therefore forced to give up our 


plan of escaping by the parapet and the governor’s gar- 


den, and resolvad to use our iron bars. We crossed the 


ditch of the Bastille, straight over to the wall which di- 
vides it from that of the porte St. Antoine, and went to 
work sturdily. Just at this point there wes a small ditch 
of about six feet broad, and a foot and a half deep, which 
increased the depth of the wateraccordingly. Llsewhere 
it reached up to our middies, and here to eur armn-pits. It 
had thawed only for a few days, and there was still float- 
ing ice in the water. We continued there nine hours, ex- 
hausted with fatigue, and benumbed by thecold. We had 
scarce begun our work, when I saw, about twelve feet over 
our heads, a patrole major, whose lantern exactly cast a 
light over the place where we were in. We had no alter- 
native but to put our heads under water as he passed, and 
this occurred several times during the night. 

‘At length, after nine hours of incessant alarm and 
exertion, after having worked out the stones one by one, 
we succeeded in making, in a wall of four feet and a half 
thick, a hole sufficiently wide, and we both crept through. 
We were already giving way to our transport, when we 
fell into a danger we had not foreseen, and which had near- 
ly proved fatal tous. In crossing the fosse St. Antoine, 
to get into the road to Bercy, we fell into the aqueduct. 
This aqueduct had ten feet of water over our heads, and 





* On the 16th of July, 1789, the day foliowing the taking of the Bas- 
tille, I went there and found, with a degree of pleasure! can scarcely de 








scribe, my rape and wooden ladders, and several others of the articles | 
have mentioned. They were shutup in a kindof secret closet, where 
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two feet of mud at the bottom, which prevented our walk- 
inyz through to the opposite'side, although it was only. six 
fect across. D’Alegre fell on ine, and had nearly thrown 
me down. Had that misfortune happened, we were lost; 
for neither of us possessed strength enough to get up again, 
and we must have been smothered. .Finding myself laid 
hold of by D’Alegre, I gave him a violent blow with my 
fist, which made him let me go: at the same instant, throw- 
ing myself forward, I got out of the aqueduct. I then 
felt for D’Alegre, and seizing hold of his hair, drew him 
to my side. We were soon out of the fosse, and, just as 
the clock struck five, found ourselves on the high road. 
‘“‘Penetrated by the same feeling, we threw ourselves 
into each other's arms; and, after a long embrace, we fell 
on our knees to express our fervent gratitude to the Al- 
mighty, who had protected us through so many dangers. 
It is more easy to conceive than describe our sensations. 
“This first duty fulfilled, we thought of changing our 
clothes; and we now saw the full advantage of having pro- 
vided ourselves with the portmanteau. The long continu- 
ance in the wet had benumbed our limbs; and, as | had fore- 
seen, we suffered much more froin the cold now than we 
had previously done during the nine consecutive hours 
when we were immersed in the water and floating ice. 
Neither of us retained strength enough to change his 
clothes, without the assistance of the other. 

‘*We got into a hackney coach and drove to the house 
of monsieur Silhoue‘te, chancellor to the duke of Orleans. 
I was very well acquainted with him, and felt sure of a 
kind reception. Unfortunately, he was at Versailles. 
We then sought shelter with an honest man who was 
equally well known to me: he was a tailor, of the name 
of Rouit, and a native of Digne, in Languedoc.” 

We were unwilling to impair the interest of this narra- 
tive by the omission of one word of the original, long as it 
is. It will remain a recordof what men, animated by the 
passionate desire of the greatest of blessings, personal 
reedom, may accomplish. Disguised as a peasant, D’Ale- 
Fr went to Brussels, and, taking necessary precautions, 

atude, disguised as a servant, followed the same route, 
Where the post on the high road between Valenciennes 
and Mons marked the boundary of Austria and France, 
he threw himself on the ground and kissed the soil, where 
he imagined he was free, and could breathe at last with- 
out fear. Arrived at Brussels, he discovered that D’Ale- 
gre had been entrapped, and he fled on to Antwerp, and 
thence to Amsterdam. His money was now completely 
exhausted, and the supplies sent by his father to Brussels 
intercepted by those employed to watch for and arrest him. 
There is ever abroad in the world among human beings a 
genial spirit of kindness, a countervailing force to tyran- 
ny and oppression. It lurks in the bosom of turnkeys 
and joilers, as we have lately seen in the case of Sylvio 
Pellico; it has been seen in common. hangmen,—it often 
harbors with the rudest tenants of the meanest hovel in 
our lanes. In France, despotism went far indeed in bru- 
talizing the mass, but it could not entirely extinguish the 
spirit of humanity. If war was in that country soon to 
be proclaimed on the castle, but peace to the cottage, was 
it not because the virtues, driven from the habitation of 
the noble still found refuge with the peasant. Driven to 
the extreme of destitution, Latude writes,— 

“I had but two alternatives, either to beg or feed on 
grass. ‘The first was revolting to my feelings, and I de- 
cided on the second; but I relied on my courage, and for- 
got my bodily faculties. Necessity hid reduced me to the 
condition of the brute creation, but nature had denied me 
their organs, and my stomach rejected the miserable 
nourishment, I thought to qualify the crudity of the 
herbs, and diminish the pain they caused me in swallow- 
ing, by mixing up with them some pieces of coarse rve 
bread, called inthat country rockenbrod, as black and as 
heavy as peat, and of which I purchased four pounds, 

‘*Such were my provisions for the voyage, and such my 
situation, when I set out for Amsterdam,”’* 





ROMANTIC HUSBAND. 


Pietro della Valle, an enterprising Italian traveler, 
who lived im the seventeenth century, and wrote an in- 
teresting account of many regions of the East, rarely 
visited by Europeans, married, when in Assyria, a beau- 
tiful girl of christian parentage, and a native of Meso- 
potomia. Though very young and delicate, the fair 
Gisérida accompanied the wandering Italian wherever he 
went, and was with him even in battle, when he fought 
as an officer of the Persian king. A premature death 
separated her from the husband of her choice, as he was 
preparing to carry her to India—her body he did carry; 
he had it in a coffin, and placed on board of ship, in the 
cabin where he slept. For four years it was the in-» 
separable companion of his long and perilous journeys, by 
sea and by land: and at the end of that period, he depos- 
ited it, with great pomp, in the tomb of his noble ances- 
tors at Rome, pronounced himself a funeral oratien of 
considerable beauty, which contained an account of her 
extraordinary life. 








they had been preserved as precious curiosities. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 








THE SON OF NAPOLEON. 

° saiaides 
Son of a mighty sire, the shaft was sped 
Which laid thee lowly with the mighty dead, 
When fresh in youth, life. opened to thy sight, 
Before thee spreading visions of delight, 
Ere yet the halo of thy father’s fame 
Had left his tomb to consecrate thy name; 


And hope’s bright star, with dazzling ray, no more 


Will urge thee on with eagle wings to soar, 
To bow thyself at glory’s distant shrine, 
Around thy brow the victor’s wreath to twine. 
Unerring fate, which from Napoleon’s hand 
In mercy: struck the tyrant’s fatal brand, 

Hath cut thee short in youthful bloom, ere yet 
Thy sun, like his, in streams of blood had set. 


No cloud had risen on thy morning sky, 
When came the fiat, bidding thee to die; 
But all was brilliant as the brightest day, 
And naught betrayed the coming of decay: 


- Like some bright beam, that from the far off west, 


With mellow lustre lights the ocean’s breast, 
When golden Phebus in his glowing car, 
Has sunk to rest before the evening star; 
Thou too awhile, on life’s tumultuous wave, 
Glimmered awhile, ere sinking to the grave, 
The last, the fairest, and redeeming gem, 
With which thy father decked his diadem; 
The only flower within his bloody wreath, 
Which slander taints not with its viper breath. 
Who now can tell, if in thy noble breast, 
That soaring spirit found a spot to rest, 


Which ruled the sou! of him who ruled the world, 


When on the Kremlin; he in pride unfurl’d 
The eagle flag which oft to vietory led, 

. And waved its folds in triumph o’er his head; 
Perchance thy bosom kindled with the fire, 
Of mad ambition urging to aspire, 

To follow onward in his dark career, 

And die at length unhonored by a tear; 

Borne to the tomb, when night and morn arise 
Ten thousand curses to the angry skies, 

Fresh from the hearts of mourning widows, left 
Dreary and desolate. by thee bereft 

Of ull that e’er could give a charm to life, 
When sons and husbands perished in the strife; 
While none around lament thy early fate, 


But curse the hour when fortune made thee great. 


Oh! if indeed, such thoughts possessed thy soul, 
And urged thee onto reach ambition’s goal, 
*Tis better far the portals of the tomb, 

Have closed above thee in thy youthful bloom; 
Mankind is spared the misery and woe, 

Which marked Napoleon’s career below; 

And history hath not graven on her page 

Thy name in gore, for each succeeding age 

To weep the hour in which thy spirit built 

For thee a monument of shame and guilt. 


Thy- sire was dashed from out his lofty throne, 
Where in proud triumph he had sat alone, 
Deeming he swayed the destiny of all, 

Until the day which saw his hopeless fall; 

A day which gave to Europe once again, 

A blest deliverance from the despot’s chain, 
Far from the green hills of his native land, 
They bore him exile to a foreign strand, 
Where pent within a narrow sea-girt rock, 
His mghty spirit sunk beneath the shock, 


Which hurled him headlong from his heavenly height, 


And o’er his heart forever cast a blight; 

But death soon came with friendly hand, to clos 
The exile’s eyes, and rid him of his woes; 

And Gallia’s hero broken-hearted fell, 


e 


Where naught but ocean pealed his mournful knell. 


Around bis bed, no kindred voice was there, 
To soothe his spirit bow’d beneath despair; 





No wife in pity o’er his pillow sighs, 

No sad laments from weeping friends arise; 
But all had left him, save a chosen few, 

Stern hearted warriors, who alone were true, 

* And watched beside him, till his soul had fled, 
To sleep in death, the slumber of the dead; 
But thou, young boy, wert never dvomed to know 
Misfortune’s curse, or bow thy head in woe; 

No evil passioris shrined themselves within 
Thy breast, unruffled by the breath of sin; 
But virtue, purity, and honor, reigned 
O’er all thy pose J by guilt and crime unstained; 
And like thy life, calm, peaceful and serene, 
Was the last moment of the mournful scene, 
When weeping friends beheld, with sad regret, 
Thy brilliant star in death forever set, 

* Sinking behind the shadows of the grave, 
As sets the gun beneath the ocean wave. 


sco. 
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ORIGINAL DISCOURSE. 


THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 











BY TIMOTHY FLINT. 








“Then shall the dust return unto the earth as it was, and the spirit shall 
weturn unto God who gaveit.” Eccles. 12, 7. 


*Man is immortal, because the divine plan in regard to 
him, is not accomplished in this life. If it were, we are 
sure that virtue and obedience would always insure happi- 
ness. But it is notoriously otherwise. ‘The wicked,” 
say the scriptures, “flourish like the green bay.” The 
prosperous, the fortunate, the men of renown, who have 
had their names recorded on a pillar, have by no means, 
generally, been of the virtuous and good. ‘These are of- 
ten doomed to suffer, to live in poverty and obscurity, and 
to die in misery and neglect. Uponso obvious a trath, it 
were useless toenlarge. Virtue and vice are not certain- 
ly followed by happiness and misery on the earth. . This 
life isa mixed and unequal dispensation, in which the 
ways of God would seem unequal and unjust, if there were 
no life after this, in which all this apparent inequality shall 
be redressed—in which virtue shall receive its just and 
adequate reward, and vice its merited punishment. Since 
this scheme is not accomplished in this mortal existence, 
—the divine plan must be here only in its commencement 
—this life must be a probation—a preparatory school of 
trial, in which virtue is often put into the furnace. In 
the coming world, all these inequalities will be redressed; 
the divine plan rendered undeniably righteous and just in 
alleyes. Every doubt will disappear; the ways of God 
to man be vindicated; and infinite perfection stand 
confessed by the whole intelligent universe. 

I infer the soul’s immortality from all the phenomena 
of our mental powers, of which I have space here but_ to 
touch uponone. What a mysterious condition, of our na- 
ture is that of sleep! If we had witnessed it for the first 
time stealing upon a friend, should we not conclude,. that 
it was death! The ancient mythology made it the bro- 
ther of death. The unconscious sleeper seems to be dead, 
so far as consciousness and the exercise of any other 
than the mechanical vital powers are concerned. We 
look upon the unconscious sleeper, He sees usnot. Cre- 
ation—-existence—all is a blank. Having no succession 
of ideas, he is utterly unconscious of the lapse, and the 
moment in which he sleeps, and awakes, if his sleep has 
been sound, are contiguous moments. But while he lies 
under our eye, unconscious and seemingly in death, per- 
haps that mind is flying over mountains—crossing the 
immensity of the seas. Friends, whose bodies have long 
since mouldered in the grave, stand before him, and their 
countenances have a distinctness, a remembered individ- 
uality, which the waking person had no power to recal.— 
This mind is traveling down the eternity of the past, or 
expatiating inthe eternity of the future. Wild, unconnect- 
ed though its flights may be, they are flights of power. 
They are the flights of an angel mind obscured and dim- 
med, Suddenly the dreamer imagines himself in danger of 
being buried under the falling ruins of a tower. He would 
spring from his place; but the mysterious link, which binds 
the body in obedience to the volitions, 1s severed, He 
feels the keenest mental struggle. But the body moves 
not. Here is an exemple—astonishing it would be, if 
we did not witness itso often, of a mind infinitely more 
active than the waking mind, which is yet so far disengag- 
ed from the body, that the latter no longer obeys the 
volitions of the former. Why not rise still more ethereal, 
still more angelic, still higher in its powers, whenthesleep 
of death shall wholly disengage the immortal tenant from 
its bondage, and its prison house of clay! 

We are immortal], because we have the power of anti- 
cipation, and suffer in anticipation from the dread of death. 
We have reason to think, that the inferior tribes have ‘ho 
faculties, that enable them to anticipate; that they have 
neitner hopes nor fears beyond the present moment. Death, 
neither foreseen nor dreaded, is past, before it is felt.— 
Would our Creator have been less kind to us in our organ- 
ization, than to them? Would he have given us, these 

thoughts and desires of anticipation, that run out into eter- 

nity,—this unceasing longing after immortality,—this 

dread of annihilation, if he had intended us for the object 

of our fears! As the lamb skips and plays until it falls 

under the knife, we should have had no fear of that un- 

known terrible something, called death—now always so 

fearfully in anticipation, until it wasfelt. Since we have 

such hopes and fears, they are the pledge of the Fath- 

er of mercies, that the object of our hopes shall be realiz- 

ed, and of our fears forever avoided. 

But beyond all the natural arguments for the soul’s im- 

mortality, I believe it, because f{ find it to be a sentiment, 

or an instinct wrought into the very texture of our minds, 

and interwoven with the very threads of our existence.— 

We all understand what we mean by the instincts of the 

loweranimals. We have in them the voice of the eternal 

wisdom and veracity proclaiming to those animals their 
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place, pursuit, and the end’ of their being. They’are the 
gospel of the irrational tribes. Every indication of in. 
stinct is an indication of the unerring wisdom and the un. 
changing truth of theCreator. These instincts direct 
them to their food, their element, their mode of being, and 
theirend. The young of the water fowl, though reared 
‘tolife by the domestic fowl, hies to the water, and plunges 
in with the shell still on its head; and this is a sample of 
the instincts of the whole range of animated nature. The 
new-born:child calls for the supplies in the matefnal bosom, 
before it has tasted those supplies. 

But as soon as it utters those expressions of an unsatis- 
fied want, the physiologist would know, that those foun- 
tains were supplied. Apply the reasoning, and it is irre- 
sistibly conclusive. Man has the instinct of immortality. 
He js as much organized for religion and immortality, as 
fishes are for the water; or birds tosoar in the firmament. 
Pagans and christians, Jews and mahometans, the civili- 
zed and rade, the people before the flood, and the people 
of thisday, the inhabitants of the proud and enlightened 


New Zealand, alike in some shape or form, believe in a 
God—an eternal futurity—a place of reward and punish- 
ment. No other opinion—no other habit—uo other in. 
stinct is diffused so widely. People were found in cer- 
tain islands of the South sea, that believed themselves the 
only inhabitants of the earth. Their own isle and some 
distant specks of isles on the verge of their prospect of sky 
and sea,constituted in their opinion the habitable universe. 
—Yet they believed ina God. Yet they had affecti 

views of a future existence, and a place of re-union wit: 
their friends; vague, wild, and diversified, these views of 
God. and immortality may have been. They may have 
varied with age, country, climate. Some may have held 
to a heaven of one sort and some of another. They may 
have supposed future punishment to consist in being purged 
by fire, washed under the abysses of waters, coupuntosin 
the winds, condemned to torturing labor, to be gnawed by 
conscience, ora vulture; but in the simple fact, however 
varied the mode and form, they have shown a general and 
universal coincidence—a disposition to look beyond the 
grave—a perception to discover an invisible and almighty 
power presiding over nature and the elements. To me 
this universal consent of men to this fact, is the strongest 
mark of an universal instinct of immortality, that I can 
possibly imagine. I cannot account for this universal] 
consent of all people, in all ages, and al] time, to this one 
remarkabie doctrine, except by supposing it, what I am 
sure it is, a universal instinct of human nature—as much 


new-born animal for its supply of food. 

As certain, then, as that God has given no delusive and 
deceptive instincts.to the irrational tribes—as certain as 
this universal consent of human nature to the doctrine of 
immortality, must be traced to instinct and a law of na- 
ture, so certain. thie universal instinct is an indication, 
rendered certain by the divine veracity—that the soul of 
man is formed for immortality. 


* Nor shall this pile of hope, by mercy reared, 
By vain philosophy be e’er destroyed.” 

We find the ancients, and particularly Cicero, insisted 
much upon the sentiment of friendship, and the other at- 
fections, and the desire of posthumous fame, as arguments 
for the future existence of the soul. ‘*What’’, insisted 
Socrates and Cicero, **what can be the soul’s earnest de- 
sire of posthumous fame, except the instinctive conscious- 
ness of the soul, of its own immortality, in which to enjoy 
it.” If the spirits, which thristed so vehemently for fame 
and perpetuity of renown and remembrance, are forever 
extinct, and every germ of thought incorporated with the 
earth, as though they had not been, of wit avail to those 
called the great, that their name is recorded in history, 
and written ona pillar! If the- conscious spirit of Cesar, 
the conqueror, exist not, why should it not be the same 
thing to him, that he were cailed in history, Pompey the 
vanquished, as Cesar the victor—since the spirit of the 
one exalts not, and that of the other shrinks not, at the 
indelible record! Every classical reader remembers that 
beautiful passage, at the close of the life of Agricola, in 
which Tacitus invokes the spirit of his patron, to look 


cities of Europe and América, and the barbwrous tribes'c/ 


so as the propensity of the water-fow] for water, or the’ 


down upon him, from that exalted sphere, ‘into which,’ he 
says, “‘with the wise of former times,” he supposes he had 
entered—to note his affectionate remembrance of him.’’ 
Here is a beautiful thought, that has survived seventeen 
centuries. Matter changes, but perishesnot. Nota par- 
ticle can be annihilated. Shall thoughts, like matter, re- 
main unchangeable in their frail record!—and shall that 
mind, which was the source and the fountain of thought, 
perish?’ Highand holy thoughts are immortal: still more 
so is the soul, from which they sprang. 


The analogy of nature suggests immortality. We live 
in a world atonce full of life and death. Notling perish- 
es, butevery thingchanges. The water, the air,the earth, 
is peopled to overflowing, fromthe elephant and leviathan 
to the tiny nations that give its beautiful blue to the dow- 
ny surface of a flower. We dig intothe earth, and we find 
life to the utmost depths. We apply the solar microscope 








‘||—a drop of water has its millions of living beings. All 
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the elements are full of changing, transmigrating of dying 
and reviving life. Some of the ancient phi osophers deem- 
edevery thing animated, arid even the world itself but a 

imal. 

vaWhen’ ws see in many of the classes of the vegetable 
tribes something so like sensation; when we see them all 
ased of the distinction of sex, and followin laws pre- 
cisely like the atiimal laws of reproduction; when among 
the tribes of the polypus class we note animals and vege- 
tables, that’ are all life; when we rote substances until 
recently considered simple, proved to be compounded, and 
the very constituents of those compounds in their turn 
combinations; when we see that rocks, mountains, and 
elements deemed the most inert grow, why is it so strange 
to suppose all matter an aggregation of infinitely minute 
animals? ; } 
Mark, for example, the numerous class of the insect 
tribe. Obeying, at a certain piriod, the mysterious voice 
of Providence, they envelope themselves ina film. ‘That 
film is apparently as destitute of every trace of life, asthe 
sear and fallen leaf of autumn. But in that film remains 
a germ of organic and animal life. ‘This slumbering prin- 
ciple, When the spring buds burst into leaves, awakes, 
emerges, and ina beautiful emblem of man’s resurrection, 
comes forth from its silken envelope, neither a crawling 
insect nor a Joathsome chrysalis, but a thing as bright as 
heaven’s bow, fluttering over the flowers, feeding upon 
their aroma, and disporting in the air. Whole classes 
of the reptile tribes are congealed by the frost of winter, 
to an icicle. But the’ vernal sun restores them to a new 
and higher existence. Is there any thing in the resurrec- 
tion of man more strange, more contrary to our observa- 








dom, met above sin and death, on the everlasting hills, to 
go forth no more, and I am certain, that after that, none 


creeds, and modes, and dogmas, as you will, and leave me 
but those full and undoubting convictions, and the Bible, 
which gives them, becomes just that sublime, precious, 
and invaluable book, that it ought to be. 

_ Who of us, that have made progress in the vale of years, 
who cannot remember, how many of our morning com- 
panions are already hidden in the earth?» What an affect- 
ing spectacle it is for us, who look back! How lately were 
we among the young and the gay, traversing what seemed 
an interminable path, opening before us a boundless vista 
of hope and joy? 


What see we around us now? Of all those gay multi- 


,|tudes, we behold a few hoary survivors of the living 


world,and almost of themselves. Oh! God, strengthen us, 
to take a calm and unrepining survey of our remembran- 
ces, for to an old man without God, and the hope of the 
gospel, they are as lonely as the sepulcher, as cheerless as 
the clime of eternal winter. May we neither startle, nor 
be sad, as we see the shadows of our setting sun length- 
ening out towards the regions of life’s morning. May ‘it 
inspire a salutary sadness, as memory evokes the throng- 
ing recollections of friends, ‘‘with whom we took pleasant 
counsel together, and walked in company to God’s house,” 
in life’s morning, the loved and lost, whom we shall not 
see again, until we ourselves are inhabitants of the eter- 
nal land. Had weno hope of meeting them there, in pres- 
ence of our Savior, after life’s fitful fever is over, what 
an unmitigated blackness of darkness, would hang over 
this brief and changeful life, and especially, and, above 























of the things of this earth would move me. Dispute about |} 
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all the rest of Europe put together, had produced for a 
hundred years. With so many facts to explain, so many 

revolutions to relate, 86 many men to judge, every one 

must agree that no historian, ancient or modern, ever un- 

r+ pp a task more lofty, more imposing, and more diffi- 

cult. 

Never, in fact, have the annals of the world presented 
on a single point, so great a confusion of facts and prin- 
ciples; never have we seen in so short a time so man 
great men born and die; never has ancient fatality, never 
has christian providence, never Tacitus, never ossuet, 
never doubt, never belief, never Voltaire, never Montes- 
quieu, been called to arrange more ‘imposing materi- 
als, to report the clamers of more discordant voices, to 
take note of more opposite opinions, to relate more un- 
heard of prosperities, and more incredible sufferings.— 
Formerly, when masses of men passed passively before 
the historian, with a few great minds here and there ho- 
vering over them; formerly, I say, when these masses pass- 
ed before the historian, driven by destiny from the cradle 
tothe grave, his task was comparatively easy; when the 
masses were in repose, the historian stopped to contem- 
plate the great minds that weighed upon them, under the 
pretence of governing them; when’ the masses were in 
motion, the historian had nothing todo but to judge the 
principal fact, to see if humanity performed its task well ; 
if it went, with a firm step, from the cradle to the grave. 
All this has been of wonderful assistance to past his- 
torians, whether christian or pagan, civilized or barba- 
rian; but now that among the people, every one has his 
vaice; now that every one has his individuality in the 
crowd; now that each opinion is an opinion, that each 





























| . . d facts? What a beauti-||all, over all the regions of memory! ‘But we shall meet; || will is a will; now that the people are no longer a many- 
.- ona weet ies Laie saemaaiiel from the sleep and win- |} but we shall meet, where parting tears shall cease to flow.”’ || headed beast, but a many-headed man weno ai dare a 
" oa mA death, is afforded by the glorious change of wintet It ought not to be necessary, that I should say, that||take the dimensions of this new inhabitant of the world 
, tospring! How strange, and how contrary to all the in-||such thoughts have been suggested to me at this time by || of history? Who will dare to describe this new phenom- 
n dications of our senses, is the mighty change of the resur- || any particular occasion, since such thoughts have been||enon of the political world? Who will dare to judge that 
y rection ot the year!—and shal] God remember and raise || the cherished burden of my musings, in my better moments, || power, born of yesterday, of which the historian himself 
T from the dead countless millions’ of diminutive insects!—||for years. In my humble way, they were many years||forms a part, and a conspicuous part, and which he cannot 
d shall he suffer no germ of animal or vegetable life to be||since, my chief theme from the remotest north, to the re-|| judge without judging himeelf, and of which he cannot 
e forgotten?—shall the year be visited by the resurrection || motest south of our country; and from the shores of the||speak without speaking of himself! For you see well, 
y of spring, and man be left to everlasting slumbers in the||sea to those of the Mississippi. But I may add, that an|jthet from the day, when the people fairly and seriously 
suaheden? incident, deeply affecting to me at least, has brought them |} came upon the stageof the world, history, socalled, ceas- 
e ae the sainetrel sespends— home to my present thoughts. During the past week,|/ed forever. Heroes are changed, histor changes. No 
e : atl hd ai our departed friend, the only child of one of my earliest || more invocations to Apollo and the Muses, as in the 
X “ See virtue and truth in triumph descending, and most cherished friends, a parishoner, and sharer of my || histories of Herodotus; no more fine discourses after .the 
al And nature all glowing in Eden’s full bloom ; di vicissitudes, and my most intimate friendship in Neweng- || Athenian sehool, as inthe books of Livy; no more chron- 
ad On the cold cheek of death smiles and roses are bien 'MS>!/land, who grew up under my eye, as a child, has departed || icles of monasteries and. feudal castles, as in our old 
- And beauty immortal awakes from the tomb! from our number. After my wanderings in the western|}history; no more biographies of the kings of France, as 
a, He, who triumphed over our last enemy, had foretold, | forests for years, returned to this city, and, not long af-||in modern history. History has taken all the forms of all 
4 that he should die the death of persecution end the cross,'|ter, she came here with her husband and family. It may |) the nations of the world: it was a poem among the (ireeks; 
and in three days rise again. Stupid, infatuated, unbe-'| easily be imagined,how much, and with what interest,|]it was a discourse among the Romans; it was a monkish 
. lieving, and looking for a temporal savior, they scarcely || we conversed together of the by-gone years, and of friends, |}legend among our ancestors; now that there is no more 
- believed their own eyes, when they saw him nailed to the || which she in this world wasto see no more! In the midst|} poetry, nor eloquence, nor creeds,(1) nor royalty; now 
" cross—when at last they noted the mortal spasm quivering | of her days, she wassmitten with mortal disease. Young,||that all things are chaotic, that all prifciples are challeng- 
e along his limbs, and the paleness of death come over his || beautiful, beloved, with young children about her dying||ed, and that the only question is to know what will bring 
n, venerable face, despondency took possession of their un-|/ bed, the last hours of her life exhibited a scene of affect-||the most fame and the most money, founding a new reli- 
. believing spirits, es they followed his remains to the se-)| ing interest. Some kind hand, in this land of strangers,|| gion, or constructing iron rail-ways, there is truly but one 
pulcher, under the same mournful circumstances, with strewed roses on the breast of this youthful and amiable|| way to write history, and that is to have been a man, to 
which the rest of the sons of men are conveyed tu their || mother, who died so far away from her home and her||have done much and seen much, to have been seen also, 
long and last home. On the promised day he, too, the || friends. Instead of bestowing barren flowers over her|/to be old, to he remarkable for some thing or other, no 
d great symbol of the ultimate universal triumph of man}! early grave, my only wish is, that God may comfort her matter what; to have been like history, sometimes hi 4 
f- over death, burst his prison doors, and appeared among his || distant and bereaved friends, and that we may all be exci-|] sometimes low; tobe able to speak intimately of all e 
ts disciples, alike joyous and incredulous, a living manifes-|| ted by the lesson of youth and beauty, thus early prostrate || tunes, good or bad, oftener of good fortune, if you wish to 
d tation of his power over death. What a discourse was}/jn the dust, to gird up the loins of our minds, while we||be admired, rather than loved; oftener of bad fortune, if 
2. that, which he held with them afterwards, touching the || remember, that it is of little moment, how’ or where we) you hold tothe sympathy more than to the respect of your 
S- things of his eternal kingdom! But while he yet. talked || pass this short pilgrimage of mingled joy and sorrow, since} readers. A nian, who has been thus situated, who knows 
yy with them, the glow of celestial grandeur and goodr.ess || aj] the paths of life, however wide they diverge from each how to write, who neither admires nor hates men, who 
12 came over him. ‘They gazed in awe and admiration, as} other at its outset, unite again atthe grave, whence all|| views them just as they are, trifling and vain; but general- 
or well they might, while he held out his arms, as if impart-|/the countless millions pass into the eternal regions of the|| ly’ well disposed, will then be able to write, not the histo- 
1e ing benediction,and ascended to his own eternal mansions. || ]iving, where all “the dead, that die in the Lord,” truly || ry of his time. for his time is represented by nothing thet 
sc They now received an unction from on high. A theme, || and greatly live, even in life everlasting. There we hope,|/has hitherto constituted history, by no principle, no patton- 
y as grand as it was new, filled their mouth. ‘Behold, now || the spirit of our young friend dwelleth ; that life is long,|/ saint, no man, but to write the history of his life, which 
. is Christ risen from the dead, and become the first fruits of || which answers life’s great end. _We trust that the dear|| has been the life ofall the men of his time. Just in this 
e them that slept.” A resurrection from the dead, the soul’s|| departed so lived, as to have attained this constmmation.|| way, Chateaubriand, though intending to write his me- 
1c immortality, an endless celestia) life for his people, with || Let us allso live, as that our last thoughts may be pleas-|| moirs only, will have written, in fact, the’ history of the 
1e the conqueror of death, these are the christian’s hope, || att retrospections, and hopes full of immortality. Amen. |] nineteenth century, neither more nor less. 
e these are the gems of his soul's diadem. . veered at a We may a gm that if no epoch was ever 
at ew law of love these doctrines put into the mouth of the more inaccesible to the historian, so no epoch will have 
in = dower of the risen Savior! See with what a strange ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS. had a more complete, and more admirably written history 
yk and unconquerable intrepidity they inspired them, ena- “yo. 1-7, e\eeronalio pumuanee e than ours. Recollect, that while Chateaubriand is writ- 
1e bling them, against the — of wae magne, a , ceteann Sone We ing - ae ey: ch Se is oa eg | his. Chateau- 
ther, even to the sharing, not only of goods 5 et riand and Lalleyrand, harnessed both to the same epoch; 
. at friendship, but of danger and death! Assure me, that CHATEAUERIARS AND PAULEE — only think of that!—one who represents the political and 
n 1 shall, some where, in God’s own right time and way, TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, BY CLAUDIUS BRADFORD, royalist sense of it, the other who is the political and 
r- exist with those dear to,me, in purity and'happiness be- utilitarian expression of it; one the heir of Bossuet, and 
e- yond the fear of change or death, and what becomes, in'|| [We translate the followitig from the Reoue Francaise, fot two reasons :—|| the preserver of the religious, principlé;’ the other the heir 
at my view, of all that mortals struggle after in this empire First, on account of the eloquent dissertation on the manner of writ-|| of V oltaire, and who has never bowed bimself down be- 
t, of illusion, darkness and death? What motive can act ing modern history; secondly, on account of the comparison between || fore any thing but doubt—that great certainty of history; 
re upon me to be — and “a — all sae ot pete Chateaubriand and Talleyrand, than which, we think, we never saw ae eae van prrebens so19 ye mr res who 
y to live above. the world, an , 0 7 : + 1 » a8 only guarantee of the future; 
we oa if the nat Assure me, cheer, encourage me, -” — nai eines inti, —_ on = Transta-}! one an enthusiast and a hallaceet the other ‘ronieal and 
e that 1 shall not die forever in death, but live greatly and ToR:] z ___ |i sceptical; one eloquent at the tribune, in his books, and 
4 truly with God, and good men, and what can daunt, or|| Behold an epoch, from ’89 to “34, which embraces within|| every where, the other eloquent no where, except, per- 
- discompose or swerve me from the undeviating pursuit of|| itself more revolutions, more changes,- more disasters,|| haps, in a ¢ele-a-fefe, in his arm-chair, at the corner of his 
. what alone 1s good, true, and real? Assure me, that I|| more glory, and more reverses, than any three entire cen-|| fire; one a man of genius, and who has given abundant 
‘ shall be lifted up to the society of patriarchs, and pro-||turies that you can pick out in our history! From ’89 to]! proof of it, the other who has had no objection to be thought 
phets, and Jegislators, the wise and good spirits, the se-|/°34, France alone produced and lost more illustrious men,|| a wit; the former, full of the love of humanity, the latter 
il lect minds fro. every portion and province of God’s king-|}more proper names, and more powerful reputations, than|} less selfish than he is supposed to be; the former going by 
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and bounds, impetuous as a torrent or a phrase of 
a ora the latter who limps, and yet always gets there 
first, somehow or other, he don’t know how, by chance; 
the former, who shows himself always when the other 
hides himself, who speaks always when the other is silent; 
the other who comes always just when he ought te come, 
whom you scarcely see,scarcely hear, who is every where, 
who sees every thing, who knows almost every thing; one 
intelligent by his hehrt, the other intelligent by his head; 
one a gentleman among the people, the other a gentleman 
among gentlemen, who has never been any thing but a 
ntleman, the last gentleman of F rance, and who will 
ie agentleman; one who has partisans, enthusiasts, and 
admirers, the other who has no confidants, nothing but 
flatterers, relations, |and valets; one loved, adored, chaunt- 
ed, the other hardly feared; one always young, the other 
always old(2); one always beaten, the other always vic- 
torious; one the victim of ruined causes, the other the he- 
ro of winning sides; one who will die nobody eer 
where,the other who wil] die @ prince, in his own palace, | 
with an archbishop at his pillow; one whom the people| 
have always borne in triumph, the other whom the people | 
have always supported; one the man for a crowd, and who 
has never been able to live long without a crowd, the 
other who does not know what a crowd is; one a great 
writer as every body knows, the other a great writer tho 
nobody knows it; one who has written Sis memoirs to 
read them to his friends, the other who has written his 
memoirs to hide them from his friends; one who capri- 
ciously withholds them from publication, the other who 
does not publish them, because they will not be finished 
till eight days after his death; one who has taken a lofty. 
distaut view of things, the other who has taken a low, 
close view of them; one who has been, as it were, the 
aid-de-camp of cotemporary history, who has seen it in 
full dress, the other who has been its valet de chambre, 
and knows al] its hidden sores; one who is called Chateau- 
briand, the other who is called the prince of Benevento. 
Such are the two men, whom the nineteenth century looks 
forward to as its two most dreadful judges—as its two 
most dangerous appreciators—as the two opposite histo- 
rians, from whom posterity will judge it. 
NS 
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NOTES ON GEOLOGY....NO. V. 


BY WILLIAM WOOD, M. D. 





As we advance towards the poles, the sea presents ex- 
tensive fields of floating ice, often connected by narrow 
necke, into lengthened chains, which impede the progress 
of polar navigators. Coox informs us that Eastern Asia 
is connected to North America, by a frozen isthmus, over 
which, it is probable, the north-eastern Asiatics made 
their way to our western continent. The ice of frozen 
regions, however, does not exhibit an unbroken level, but 
often rises into mountains a half a league in extent, and 
near two hundred feet above a level. These piles are gen- 
erally broken by valleysor hollows,which,when exposed to 
the oblique rays of the sun, form a spectacle beautiful 
and sublime beyond any thing art can imitate, or the im- 

ination conceive. ‘I'he hazy atmosphere, which magni- 
fies every shade, incroases the splendor of the scene. On 
one side, greyish towers shoot their crystal steeples far 
above the icy ramparts: On the other, we fancy we see 
mountains of polished Fo with valleys strewed with 
sparkling diamonds. The mariner is invited onward by 
the beauty and grandeur of the prospect, yet he is aware 
that its approach is attended by the utmost danger. Were 
he to penetrate the narrow pass, @ treacherous movement 
might block up his outlet, and envelope him in utter ruin. 
If remains in his vessel, he is doomed to solitude and 
certain death; if he forsakes it, and attempts to travel 
over the ice, he does not know but each succeeding step 
may plunge him into a watery grave, or his feet adhere 
to the frigid plain, where he may remain a frozen statue 
until he is devoured by the hungry white bear. Shoulda field 
of floating ice cast him on the wilds of Siberia, or the 
shores of Iceland, he may be inhumed in snow or perish 
in the midst of darkness, by miserable starvation, and 
thus the polar night be, to him, an eternal night of death. 

The currents of the polar seas throw immense piles of 
ice upon many of the adjacent islands, but especially on 
Iceland. In these frozen elevations, the entire mastodon 
has been preserved from time immemorial. Some times, 
instead of ice, piles of timber, principally the growth o: 
Siberia, or, perhaps, the unknown coasts of North Amer- 
ica, are cast on the shore. Some assert that masses of 
wood are driven thither from the Gulph of Mexico, by the 
current of Bahama. 

1. We translate this just as we find it, and leave the reader to make 
the comments. It is undoubtedly a true picture of the state of public 
mind in France, which it was the business of the writer ta unfold. 

2... This contrast appears to us strikingly characteristic. The feelings 
in Chateaubriand are always fresh and new: he is always young. Tal- 
jeyrand is always old, ‘The spirit of calculation began in him early, and 




















Be this as it may, 1t isa wise provision in the economy 
of nature, to even thus furnish fuel to the miserable ten- 
ants of these frozen regions, without which they would 
ever remain uninhabitable. 

Of the currents of the ocean, the limits of our 
paper forbid an extended notice. They are various, and 
frequently opposing, when they give rise to eddies and 
whirlpools. ‘The most remarkable of these, is the noted 
Caryddis, in the straits of Sicily,whichhas given origin 
to so many fabulous tales and superstitious inventions. 

With this imperfect outline, we will close our notice of 
the ocean. Of its inhabitants, it has not been our object 
to speak. Most of its phenomena have, likewise, been 
passed unnoticed, or but slightly touched. Both are legi- 
timate subjects forthe pen of a natural historian. There 
is no doubt but it is equally as important to man as the 
dry iand he inhabits. It furnishes, indirectly, many of 
the elements of his body—it preserves the soil from be- 
coming a dreary waste—it is a great pathway, by which 
the nations of man are made known, and become useful 
to each other—it binds the whole human race into one 
great family—in fine, it has been both the cradle and the 
grave of al] the continents known to us. In this sense it 
is, by the mandate of Heaven, the beginning and the end 
of special] organized matter. 

Upon continents or islands, the elements of nature, like 
the waves of the sea, are in constant motion. Each 
heave produces a new era of existence. Nomeasure of 
time is without its attending consequences. The ephem- 
era live out the long period of a single day, and then die 
to give place to those that follow. ‘Other insects perish 
in a week, a month, or a season; while animals of a high- 
er construction, have their lives lengthened out beyond the 
age of man. Thus we live in the midst of constant ruin 
and re-construction. This, however, is no less true of 
animal than physical nature. We tread upon the wreck 
of former worlds,as well as upon the ruins of animal life. 
Amidst this ebb and flow of existence, man only resem- 
bles the bubble on the bosom of the wave—a few heaves 
amidst the elements, and he is lost beneath the very wave 
that gave him birth. Each stratum of the crust of the 
globe, is nu less a tablet upon which the hand of nature 
has engraved the events of a series of metamorphoses in 
the physical globe, than is the historic page the record of 
the life of man; but, like the biography of ancient Egypt, 
the former is couched in hyeroglyphics difficult of inter- 
pretation. Still, if we consult nature in her present ca- 
reer, she will furnish us a key by which we may decipher 
much that would otherwise remain in utter obscurity.. 

In our former numbers we traced the progress of crea- 
tion, from the basis on which the crust of the globe rests, 
to the soil which supports vegetables and animals of the 
most complex structure. We glanced lightly at the va- 
rious operations necessary to constitute this earth a living 
machine, whose particles, by being constantly circulated, 
in different directions, ate prepared to answer their vari- 
ous purposes in the economy of nature. 

Many geologists suppose that, when the surface of the 
earth first emerged froma watery abyss, it presented an 
immense plain, unbroken by mountains or valleys. No 
rill murmured its way down a declivity to the stream be- 
low, no cataract dashed and roared, as it passed over 
a precipice to the reservoir of waters. All presented a 
continued landscape, unchequered by hills or valleys. The 
green earth, and the blue vault of the heavens, were 
blended in the distance. As the sun approached the ho- 
rizon, he cast his rays upon the forest trees, whose length- 
ened shadows proclaimed that he must soon be extinguish- 
ed amidst the verdure of creation. 

According to these philosophers, the channels of the riv- 
ers were formed by the collection of the waters into streams 
fronva saturated coil. These currents, in their passage 
down the inclined plane, encroached upon their banks, and 
thus deepenee and widened their channels according to 
their size and the rapidity of their currents. During 
floods they overflowed their comman boundaries, and thus 
formed large bottoms or valleys. In some sections of the 
globe, the surface was more resisting than in others; con- 
sequently, when the rain fell upon these points, it flowed 
off in opposite directions, conveying quantities of loam, 
sand, and clay, to the adjacent streams. This process 
continuing for ages, eventually formed mountains, of great- 
er or less height, according to the hardness of their sum- 
mits. The spaces between the mountains, being compar- 
atively soluble, were scouped out into valleys, plains, hills, 
and dales. 

This theory, however beautiful, will not bear examina- 
tion. If there were originally no mountains, hills, or 
valleys, there could have been but few or no springs; con- 
sequently, the rivers and tributary streams, flowed only 
when the rains were falling, or for a short time after they 
had ceased. Of this, however, we will speak more fully 
when we come to treat of springs. 

That mountains were not produced, according to the 
foregoing hypothesis, is evident from their structure.— 
Nearly all of those, of any height, except volcanoes, are 
formed of primitive granite, whose strata more and more 
approxiiuate the vertical position as we advance towards 
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there i t 

were no mountains, when the surface of the earth 
first appeared, they must have been abundant prior to. the 
transition deposite. This supposition, however, does not 
agree with either the igneous or aquatic theories; for, if 
according to the former, the primitive world was a melted 
ball, what cause could have given rise to these piles, when 
its surface was passing to a solid state? Or if it were 
possible, according to the latter, for granite to be dissoly- 
ed in water, how could such immense deposites have ta- 
ken place in particular locations? Gravity must equally 
have controlled every particle, and consequently have pro- 
duced a globe, at all points, equally distant from the cen- 
tre. Hurron supposed mountains were elevated as the 
earth become cool, by fractures in its crust. As it parted 
with its heat, the interior became more dense; and, con- 
sequently, must either recede from the crust, or the latter 
follow it towards the centre. As this was formed when 
the globe occupied more space than it now does, it must, 
in many places, either be thrown into extensive folds, or 
stand aloof, in our great arch, from the kernel within.— 
These folds, acecrding to the geologist just named, are the 
elevations which we term mountains. Again—those op- 
posed to Hurron affirm that the rotation of the earth upon 
its axis, will account for mountainous elevations; but were 
this true, one great mountainous belt would surround the 
entire earth equi-distant from both the poles. 

Many rivers have forced subterraneous passages through 
entire mountains, forming vast aqueducts, covered by for- 
ests, and surrounded by piles. of rocks. Others, again, 
have rent the chain asunder, leaving the craggy fragments 
to proclaim the strength of their currents. Had the whole 
originally been a level, the rivers would have left, in both 
cases, & water-worn channel, uncovered by rocks, or un- 
broken by irregular projections and craggy points. 
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Literary Notices,—‘ The Cruize of the Midge.” By 
the author of Tom Cringle’s Log. One volume duodeci- 
mo.—Alexander Flash has received this work, which was 
originally published in monthly numbers in the Metropo- 
litan Magazine. Portions of it are fine—not equal, how- 
ever, to Tom Cringle. We have'two or three American 
writers, whose nautical sketches are superior. 


Mansfield’s Political Grammar.—The Newyork papers 

announce the publication, by Harver & Brothers, of a new 
work, fromthe pen of E. D. Mansfield, Esq., of this city, 
entitled the ‘Political Grammar of the United States; or, 
a complete view of the theory and practice of the general 
and state governments, with the relations between them : 
Dedicated and adapted to the young men of the United 
States.”—It is in one volume duodecimo, and is greatly 
commended. 
The Portland Magazine.—We have teceived the first 
and second numbers of this periodical. It is published at 
Portland, Maine, and is edited by Mrs. Ann S, Stephens. 
We have formed a high opinion of the talents of this lady, 
from a perusal of several articles contained in the numbers 
before us, and have no doubt that her ability is commen- 
surate with the enterprise she has undertaken. We wish 
her, and the proprietors of the work, abundant success.— 
We think that among the signs of the times, none are 
more flattering, than that the ladies are assuming high 
and responsible stations in the republic of letters, and 
flinging off the disabilities and disparagements under 
which they have heretofore labored. This work contains 
assurances that the editor will not suffer it to languish if 
her industry can prevent it—the greater portion of the 
matter consisting of contributions from her pen. The 
work is handsomely got up, contains 32 octavo pages, and 
is published on the tirst of every month, at $3.50 per 
annum. 


The St. Joseph's College Minerva, a repository of na- 
tional and foreign literature.—Such isthe caption of a new 
periodical, in pamphlet form, recently commenced at 
Bardstown, Ky. It is conducted by the faculty of the 
college. Of the respectability of the work, no one can 
doubt who has the slightest acquaintance with the profes- 
sors in the institution. And, accordingly. we were not 





disappointed when we opened the work, and found the ar- 
ticles characterised by vigor of co'aception, nerve and ele- 
gance of style, and manliness of execution. The motives 
which induced the getting up of t:his periodical are highly 
creditable, as the publishers state, they are aware 
that it can be sustained only with: considerable pecuniary 
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For'ucomine Worxs.—The indefatigable Harpers of 
Newyork, have nearly through the press, Bulwer’s new 
novel, the ‘‘Last days of Pompeii.” Several chapters of 





it have been copied into the eastern papers; they tell well. 


The inhumation of Pompeii had been worked up previous- 
ly in two or three fictions; one by Mr. Fairfield, in a 
poem of much power, entitled the “Last night of Pom- 
peii.” The ‘Vestal, a tale of Pompeii,” another Ameri- 
can production, must still be fresh in the recollection of 
our readers. If Mr. Bulwer’s novel surpasses that, it 
will be good indeed.—Mr. Hoffman, who some months 
since made a flying tour through the western country, is 
revising his descriptive sketches, which were at the time 
published in the Newyork American, and extensively 
copied, and preparing them for the press. . Many of them 
were very superior.—The author of “Swallow Barn,” 
John P. Kennedy, of Baltimore, is just giving the finish- 
ing touches to a new novel, which will be put to press as 
soon as done.—‘‘Allan Prescott,” an American story, is 
announced by the Harpers. The editors of the Newyork 
Mirror say they have read it in manuscript, and have no 
doubt that it will at once give the author, who is a lady, 
anenviable reputation.—A new edition of “Guy Rivers” 
isin preparation. Thelove of the horrible must be onthe 
increase. One dose appears to be insufficient.—The au- 
thor of the ‘Kentuckian in Newyork,” a crude affair, is at 
work upon a historical romance, called the “Recluse of 
Jamestown,” and said to be founded upon incidents in the 
early history of Virginia.”—A second series of **Legends 
of the West,” will shortly appear, from the pen of our 
fellow citizen, James Hall.—Henry Lytton Bulwer’s 
“France” is just on the eve ot publication; fand Mrs. 
Butler’s work on America, is in statu quo.—Aléxander 
Flash will publish next week, a small volume of poems, 
from the pen of a young gentleman of this city. Report 
speaks favorably of parts of the contents.—-Cory & Fair- 
bank have in press, a new edition of ‘‘Eberle’s Practice.” 





Joun Neat.—We had quite lost the track of this gen- 
tleman. It willbe seen by the following paragraph from 
the Newyork Transcript, that he is practicing law. His 
location is Portland.—The defendant alluded to, was a 
lad of the name of Mitchell, aged between ten and eleven 
years, who was accused of having beaten, in a most shock- 
ing manner, a little boy between seven and eight years’ 
old, who was with him on an excursion after sweet flag. It 
will be perceived, that Mr. Neal is losing nothing of his 
character for eccentricity.—John Neal, the defendant’s 
counsel,endeavored to prove that early in life, Mitchell had 
received an injury upon the head,and that the formation of 
the skull indicated that the bumps, or organs of destruc- 
tiveness, were uncommonly developed, and that on those 
grounds he was incapable of crime, in the eyes of the 
law. Several doctors, who had examined the bloody ur- 
chin’s bumps, were called to testify on that point. But 
the jury, who seem to have had more of common sense 
than of bumpology, brought in a verdict of guilty; and 
the court sentenced the prisoner to nine years’ hard labor 
in the state prison.” 





Inptan War.—Something like another Indian war is 
brewing in the Missouri territory. The St. Louis Re- 
dublican states, on the authority of the captain of the 
steamboat Warrior, arrived at that port from Prairie du 
Chien, on the 15th instant, that a party of Sacs and Foxes 
had attacked a lodge of the Menominees on Grant river, 
and killed three persons; and they had likewise attacked 
a lodge of Winnebagoes, occupied by women and chil- 
dren only, the warriors being absent upon a hunting ex- 
cursion, and scalped and tomahawked fen of the inmates. 
The Winnebagoes determined to retaliate, and their 
warriors were collecting when the steamboat left Prairie 
du Chien. The aggressors were prepared to receive 
them; and a bloody conflict was anticipated. 





Birp Storres.—Fish stories have had their day. The 
birds are now coming in for their share of the glory of be- 
ing made lions of. A number of remarkable stories have 
recently been told of the instinct and other marvellous 
properties of birds. The following is the latest that has 
met our eye.—‘‘As a person was shooting swallows, a 
few days ago, at Ospaldwick, he fired at and wounded one, 
which fell as if its wing was broken, to within a few feet 











of the earth, when another swallow flew directly under- 
neath,.and bore it gently up. After having attained a 
considerable elevation, the bird underneath withdrew its 
support; but finding the bird Was again sinking to the 
earth, it resumed its station until it was able to fly.” 





New Worres.—A variety of new books, received within 
the week, may be found upon Josiah Drake’s counter.— 
Among them are, the Philadelphia ‘‘Religious Souvenir,” 
for 1835; the London “Oriental Annual,’’ for 1835, (a 
splendid work;) Dr. Bird’s novet, “‘Calavar, or the Knight 
of the Conquest, a romance of Mexico;”’ the ‘‘Miseries of 
Marriage,”’ a novel by the author of “Pin Money;” and 
the ‘Noyellettes of a Traveler,’ edited by professor Nott. 





Our Scates.—The Philadelphia ‘‘Daily Sentinel” has 
been weighed in our balance, and found wanting to the 
amount of not giving us credit for the ‘‘Judge’s Hunt,” 
and sundry other matters. In conformity to a resolution 
formed and mentioned some months since, wé have strick- 
en it from our exchange list. 





Tue Sourn—Important.—The Millegeville (Georgia) 
“Standard of the Union’’ of the 28th ultimo, contains a 
‘Proclamation, by Wilson Lumpkin, governor, and com- 
mander-in-chief of the army and navy of this state(!) and 
of the militia thereof.” That beats the governor’s an- 
cestor, Toney Lumpkin, all hollow. 





Know es.—Sheridan Knowles is playing in Baltimore. 
The theatre-going people there are delighted with him.— 
Previous to his departure from Philadelphia, he partook of 
a public dinner there. His answer to the committee that 
invited him, was thus pithy.—*Gentlemen—with grati- 
tude I-accept your flattering invitation. Your most obe- 
dient servant, J. S. Knowles.”’ 





Crime anp Puntsument.—It is mentioned, as an evi- 
dence of the severity. of the laws in England, that lately 
a boy who stole a hat, value about six shillings, and two 
females for filching a couple of sovereigns, were trans- 
ported for life. Atthe same time, a boy was transportéd 
for seven years, for stealing a few small pieces of salt 
pork. ; 

Since the above was put intype, we have met with the 
following. It exemplifies the equality of justice, as ad- 
ministered in England, to a nicety: “‘A ian was recently 
fined forty shillings, for crying ‘‘sweep,” in one of the 
streets of London. On the same day, a man, who was 
proved to have cruelly beaten his aged mother, and to have 
violently assaulted her landlord, who stood up in her de- 
fence, was fined ten shillings.” 





Wrnxe.—The Newyork Journal of Commerce says, that 
‘of all the wines sold in the United States, not half is 
made of the grape, and of that which 1s but a modicum is 
pure. Itis fortified with brandy.” If the editor were to 
come to this city, he could hardly go amiss to find wine 
which is fiftyfied or siztyfied with brandy; and that, too, 
after the brandy itself had been previously seventy or 
eightyfied with whiskey. 





Hannan More.—Josiah Drake has just received the 
“Memoirs” of this distinguished lady. They are in 
two uncommonly handsome volumes, with a portrait, 
from the press of Harper and Brothers. The memoirs 
and correspondence of one who so long occupied an ele- 
vated station in the literary world, cannot be otherwise 
then interesting. 





(<7-Uur subscribers at a distance, who have not since 
the fire received their papers till a late period after the 
day of publication, must bear with us for a week or two lon- 
ger, till we get things properly in order at our old location, 
when they shall be served with former punctuality. 





Foreicn Irems.—From intelligence received by late 
arrivals from Jamaica, it is evident that the island is 
very far from having settled down into a state of tran- 
quillity. A stronger police is said to be required, and it 
is contended that the mother country ought to sustain the 
additional expense, inasmuch as, by the act of emancipa- 





tion, she had created the necessity of the burthen. 
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By an arrival at Newyork on the 17th instant, London 

papers to the 20th October, and. Liverpool to the 2lst, 

were received. The Newyork Transcript gives many 

interesting items of foreign news. It will be seen that 

the buildings in which the British parliament assembled, 

have been almost totally destroyed by fire. Great sensa- 

tion was created in London, by this event.. The London 

papers were crowded with reflections upon the occasion. 

The following paragraph is from ‘The Sun.” 

It is imposible to contemplate these splendid ruins 

without feeling that another link which connected the past 

with the present is broken. Here, within these walls, 

the most memorable of freedom’s battles were fought— 

here the great charter of English liberty was first un- 

folded for the protection of the people—and here an hum- 

ble member of the- house of commons—Hampden— 

dared to brave the power of a royal despot. Within the 
now bare, blackened, and roofless walls of St. Stephen’s 

chapel, did William~ Rufus, with the nobles of his court, 
prostrate himself in prayer, and Edward III. give to hea- 
ven those hours which were not devoted to the happiness 

of his subjects: The house of lords too—the’ first le- 

gislative chember.in the world—was not without a host 
of recollections which rendered it an object of venerable 
respect in the eyes of the country. Here stood Eliza- 
beth, in all the pride of regal triumph, announcing. the 
destruction of the Spanish armada—whose foundering 
fleet formed the never-to-be-forgotten needle work deco- 
ration of the lofty walls;—here William III. gave the 
bill of rights to Englishmen;—and here the final wards 
were spoken which gave toleration to the dissenter, 
emancipation tothe catholic, and freedom to the slave. 
The national loss, from the destruction of these edifices, 

sacred to liberty and the past, cannot be estimated. 
The books alone destroyed were worth several thousand 
pounds, independent of hundreds of most valuable records, 
of which it may take half a century to discover the full 
extent. 

Official account of the fire.—The following is the official 
report of the damage done, as far as can at present be 
ascertained: 

House of peers.x—The house robing rooms, com- 
mittee rooms inthe west front, and the rooms of the resi- 
dent officers, as faras the octagon tower at the sovth end 
of the building, totally destroyed. The painted chamber 
totally destroyed. The north end of the royal gallery a- 
butting on the painted chamber—destroyed from the door 
leading to the painted chamber as far asthe first compart- 
ment of columns. 

The library and the adjoining rooms, which are now un- 
dergoing alteratiuns, as well as parliament offices, and 
the lord great chamberlain, together with the committee 
rooms, housekeeper’s apartments., &c, in this part of th 
building are saved. ' 

House of commons.—The house, libraries, committee 
rooms, housekeeper’s apartments, &c. are totally destroy- 
ed (excepting the committee rooms nos. 11, 12, 13 and 
14, which are capable of being repaired.) The official 
residence of Mr. Ley, clerk of the house, is totally des- 
troyed. he official residence of the speaker.—The 
state drawing-room under the house of commons, is much 
damaged, but capable of restoration. All the rooms from 
the oriel window to the south side of the house of com- 
mons are destroyed. The levee rooms and other parts of 
the building, together with the public galleries and other 
part of the cloisters, verry much damaged. 

The courts of law.--These buildings will require some 
restoration. 

Westminster hall.—No damage done to this building. 

Furmitur2.—The furniture, fixtures, and fittings to both 
houses, and the public furniture at the speaker’s house, are 
in great part destroyed. 

The strictest inquiry is in progress as to the cause of 
this calamity, but there is not the slightest reason to sup- 
pose that it hasa risen from any other than accidental 

causes, 

The Italian papers begin to complain that the consump- 

tion of Beer is daily increasing in the wine countries.— 

At Padua there are three breweries fully employed; not 

only men but the women are fond of this beverage, which 

is dearer than Wine. 

The bodies of forty-three persons had deen taken from 

the cellars, who had been burnt at a dreadful fire at Wie- 








mar, Newstadt, near Vienna. 
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HUMAN WEIGHT AND HEIGHT. 
Weight of Infants—Adults—The Aged— Human height— 
Reflection. 

From observations recently made in Europe, it appears 
that the oronge weight of male infants at birth is about 
61 Ibs., and the height 1 foot 5 inches. The average 
weight of females at birth is a fraction less than}, lbs., 
and the height 1 foot 54. - These facts seem to oe at 
there is a natural inequality in the two sexes, both as’te- 
spects weight and height. 

From birth to the age of seven days, the infant is said 
to love in weight. From this time, however, its weight 
mereases. This, if true, is a very curious circumstance. 

Man attains his greatest weight at 40, and begins to 
lose very agen Ag 60; woman does not attain hér great- 
est weight till 50: but she does nog*appear to gain per- 
ceptibly from the age of 18 to 40. ° 

Bo h sexes at the period of complete development, 
weigh about twenty times as much as they did at birth. 

In old age both sexes lose about 10 or 12 pounds of their 
weight, and three quarters of an inch in height. 

The average weight of adult males, according to the 
foregoing estimate, is about 130; that of females a little 
less than 120, The average weight of males (old and 
young taken- together) is 96 pounds; that of an individual 
without any reference either to age or sex, 91 pounds. 

The height of the ‘Laplanders and Patagonians—the 
two extremes cf the human race—is as follows: 

. The Laplander 1s from 4 to 5 feet 6 inches high. His 
average height 1s not far from 4 feet, and the ‘women are 
nearly the same. The Patagonian males are from 4 feet 
6 inches to-6 feet 3 inches. The women are generally 7 
or 8 inches shorter. 

It is thought that the climate and locality have less to 
do with the stature of men than the race, though climate 
‘loubtless has some influenee. The Pickerais, close by the 
ategonians, are much inferior in height; and the Silesians, 
who are a short people, live near the Saxons, who are pro- 
ae the tallest people in Europe. 

The foregoing estimates are derived from the London 
Medical Gazette, and so far as weight is concerned, are 
based chiefly on observations made at the city of Brussels. 
We believe that there is a greater inequality between the 
adults of the two sexes in America, than in Holland; that 
infants are heavier; and that the adult males of Newen- 
gland, are 10 lbs. at the least, heavier than those of Brus- 
Fels. We are also of opinion, that the average height of 
the men of Patagonia is tather more than appears from 
the above statement. We think it is nearly six fect. 





Luama.—The Llama is domesticated in Peru, Mexico, 
and Chili, as the horse is in America and Europe, or the 
eamel in Arabia. In Peru this animal is found in great 
numbers, and is the chief riches of the Indians and Span- 
iards, who rear it.—Their flesh is excellent food; their 
hair,or rather wool, may be spun into beautiful clothing; 
vale’, are capable of carrying heavy loads in the most 

and dangerous ways; the strongest of them will 
travel with 200 or 250 pounds weight on their backs; their 
pace is but slow, and their journey is seldum above 15 
miles a day, but then they are sure, and descend precipices, 
and find footing amorg the most craggy rocks, where even 
mea can scarcely accompany them; they commonly travel 
for five days together, when they are obliged to rest, which 
they do of their own atcord, for twoorthreedays. They 
are chiefly employed in carrying the riches of the mines 
of the Potosi. livaryaffirms that in his time above 
three hundred theusand of these animals were in actual 
employ. The growth of the Llama is very quick, and its 
life is but of short duration, They are gentle and do 
every thing with the greatest leisure and caution. When 
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| Liama, for the sake of its fleece. The dogs have much 


trouble to follow them; and if they do not come up with 
them before they gain the rocks, both the hunters and 
dogs are obliged to ae heir pursuit. 

he Llama is in gene timid and docile animal. If 
teased or ill-treated, however, they become spiteful. Thier 
mode of manifesting their anger is singular; it consists in 
darting their saliva im considerable quantity over any 
person who offends them. They will cover with saliva a 
space of three or four yards in extent. 





Rome.—{From a correspondent of the Atheneum.)— 
Great exertions are at present being made with a view of 
restoring somewhat of her ancient splendor to the city of 
Rome. The interests of the fine arts, as well as of arch- 
alogy, are engaged in this undertaking. The great Bas. 
ilica of St. Paolo is, it is said, to be restored by Luigi Po- 
leti, while the excavations of Monte Catillo, at Tivoli, 
will be carried on under the direction of the chevalier 
Clement Golchi:. At the same time it is in contempla- 
tion. to cut awayja portion of Monte Pincio, in order to 
render the approaches to Rome more pleasant. Four co- 
lossal statues from the chisels of Gnaccherini, Baini, La- 
boreur, and Stocchi, are destined for the interior of the 
Basilica of St. Paolo; and one of equal size has been or- 
dered by the pope from the chevalier Fabris, for the pur- 
pose of being placed in the. church of St. Francesco di 
Paolo. The same artist is also commissioned to restore 
the tomb of Tasso, and the mausoleum raised in honor of 
pope Leo XT. ‘ 

Tenerani, who lately finished the monument of the 
Marquis of Northampton, is engaged upon a statue of Al- 
fonzo Liguori, which is destined for the interior of the 
Basilica of the Vatican. Professor Rinaldini, who had 
just completed a Psyche and a Pucelle d’Orleans, which 
have won for him “golden opinions,” is engaged on a mon- 
ument in memory of the count di Cini, to be placed in 
the church of Giesu Maria. The chevalier Sola, the di- 
rector of the Spanish academy established at Rome, is 
at present engaged in casting a bronze bust of the immor- 
tal Cervantes; Silvagni is reviving the famous fresco in 
the church of San Gregorio; M.de Kessel has given the 
finish touch to a collossal group representing an episode 
of the deluge; and lastly, signor Cornelius, the director 
of the academy of Monaco, has completed an extensive 
series of the cartoons of the Last Judgment. The whole 
of the above works will rewain in Rome. 





The negro Cesar’s cure for poison, for discovering 
which, the assembly for Southcarolina purchased his 
freedom, and gave him an annuity of one hundred pounds. 
1782.—Cesar’s cure for the bite of a rattle snake,— 
Take the roots of a plantain or hoarhound, (ir summer, 
roots and branches together,) a sufficient quantity, bruise 
them in a mortar, and squeeze out the juice; of which 
give, as soon as possible, one large spoonful; if the patient 
is swollen, you must foree it down his throat: this gener- 
ally will cure; but if he finds no relief in an hour after- 
wards, give another spoonful, which never has failed. If 
the roots are dried. they must be moistened with a little 
water. ‘To the-wound may be applied a leaf of tobacco 
moistened with rum. 





It is related in Bulwer’s “France,” that at the battle of 
Jenappe, Dumonrier had for his aids-de-camp, two of the: 
most beautiful, the .nost accomplished young women in 
the society of the time. Equally chaste and warlike, 
these modern Cammillas felt a veneration of the profes. 
sion of arms—they delighted in the smoke of the cannon 
and sound of the trumpet. Often, a general told me, in 
the most desperate crisis of the battle, he has heard their 
slender voices reproaching flight and urging to the charge.. 








they stop on their journeys, they bend their knees very 
cautiously, in order to lower their bodies without disorder- 
ing their load. As soonas they hear their driver whistle, 
they rise up again with the same precaution, and proceed 
on their journey; they feed as they go along on the grass 
they meet with in their way, but never eat in the night, 
making use of that time to ruminate. When overloaded 
or fatigued, it falls on ite belly, and will not rise, though 
its driver strikes it with his utmost force. 

The Llama is about four feet highs its body, comprehend- 
ing the neck and head, is five or six feet long; its neck a- 
lone is near three feet. The head js small, the eyes are 
large, and the ears are long. It is cloven-footed, like the 
ox; but the hoof has a kind of spear-like appendage be- 
hind, which aesists the animal to move and support itself 
over precipices and rugged ways. These animals differ 
in color; some are white, others black, but most of them 
are brown. Though they are very useful and even neces- 
gary animals, they are attended with no expense to their 
masters; for, as they are cloven footed, they do not require 
to be shod, nor do they require to be housed as their wool 
supplies them with a warm covering. Satisfied with a 
small portion of vegetables and grass, they want neither 
corm nor hay to subsist them. The natives hunt the: wild 





Lord William: Bentick, the much esteemed governor of 
India, travels with all the luxury of oriental pomp.—Late- 
lyin an excurson into the interior ,his baggage was carried 
by 103 elephants, 1300 camels, and 800 carriages, drawn 
by oxen escorted by a regiment of infantry and one of 
cavalry. 





Poputation or Sprenorieup.—-A census of the town 
of Springfield'U. was taken by the clerks. of the school dis- 
tricts comprising the town, while taking the usual’ enume- 
ration of youth in their districts on the 7th instant, by 
which it was ascertained, that ‘the entire population a- 
mounted to 1757. By the census of 1830, it contained a 
population of 1081. Increase in four years 676. 





Conscription 1n France.—This odious method of 
filling the ranks of the army is’ still practised in France, 
as in the days of Napoleon. An attempt was lately made 
by @ young man to escape it, by submitting to the appli- 
cation of Belladona to the eye, so as to causea temporary 
affection of that organ. But the fraud was detected, and 
the empirics.under whose direction it was attempted were 














Postmasters should bear in mind that by neglecting to 
give notice that a paper is notjtaken from the office, 


are liable, according to a legal decision, to pay for: it,” 


We are about commencing suit against two or three post- 
masters, who have neglected their duty in this respect.—_ 
Phil. Times. ad ' : 





ANTI-STREET SMOKING LAW.—Mr. Pollard, the «city 
marshal of ,Boston, lately entered seven complaints, in 
one. morning, against different individuals for smoking 
cigars in the street, contrary to the provisions of the stat- 
ute of the commonwealth.—.V. Y. Transcript. 





A MOST DETERMINED S1NGER.—Skinner’s Turf Register 
states—on the authority of a lady, who saw and heard 
the whole—that a locust, being seized and swallowed by a 
frog, sang all the time he was going down the frog’s 
throat; nor did he cease his music after he was down, but 
sang as long as the lady was occupied in skimming two 
pans of milk. This beats the swan, who only “sitgs ir 
death,” but ceases his melody as soon as he is dead.—Ib. 





Uncommon occurrence.—-On Thursday last, some per- 
sons were opening an old well in Hawkins street, for the 
purpose of placing in it a suction pipe. Before any at- 
tempt was made to descend, a light was brought imorder 
by letting it down to ascertain whether the air wag fit for 
respiration. The moment the light was held over the 


well, an instantaneous combustion took place, emitting a 
light blue flame, accompanied with intense heat, and jar- 
ring the ground and buildings for some rods around. ‘Two 


men, who were standing at the top of the well, were gon- 
siderably scorched and blistered.—_V. Y. Advertiser, » 





Curistian Liserauity.—Dr, Alfred E. Perkins of 
Norwich, who died a short time since, bequeathed the 
followisg public, besides various private legacies. Yale 
college $10,000. Home missionary society, $3; . 
Bible society, $1,000. Sabbath schhols of New-I ndon 
county, $500, The donation to Yale college is said to be 
the largest ever. made to that institution by an indi- 
vidual. 7 





UNPARALLELED sPEED.—The Newyork papers, contain- 
ing the result of the late city election, were carried to 
Philadelphia in 5 hours and 12 minutes. They were for- 
‘warded by the steamboat, which left at 5 o’clock, for 
South Amboy. The boat made her trip in 2 hours and 25 
minutes. At South Amboy the officers of the Camden 
and Amboy rail road company had a locomotive in readi- 
ness to receive them. ‘The locomotive proceeded to the 
termination of the track, 56 miles, in 2 hours - and 15 
‘minutes. The remaining 5 miles were performed with a 
horse and sulky in 15 minutes.—Newengland Review. 





Inisumen in THE Unirep States.—The people of the 
United States may judge pretty accurately of the number 
of Irishmen in this country, by the fact that the postage 
on letters received in one American post bag, at Dublin 
post office, amounted to upwards of £300. 





Increase or Mormonites.—One Gladden Bishop, a 
mormonite preacher, in an account of that sect, says it 
‘commenced at Manchester, Ontario Co., in 1830, with 
only 6 members; and now numbers, 20,000, and 800 
preachers, with 2 printing offices, 2 stores, and a large 
stone edifice, for a house of public worship. 
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A CARD.«--FEMALE SEMINARY. 
Situated on 4th street, between: Plum and. Elm.—The above establish- 


ed. and will in future be conducted by Mr..and Mrs. Hopwood, 

Mr. H. would heg to suggest that this arrangement will present. an op- 
portunity seldom afforded of acquiring aknowledge of the English lan- 

age on easy and scientific principles. 

"Terme a quarter of twelve weeks: Junior class $4to 6,00: Second 
class 8,00: Senior class 10,00. 

Music—Drawing--French—-and Italian on the usual terms: Mr. 
Hopwood proposes, as soon as a sufficient number of subseribers can be 
obtained, to deliver a course of 12 evening lectures on the Origin— 
Development——and Construction of Language. Ma 

Terms for the course $4,—n2 deduction made for families in propor- 
tion to mbers who attend. 

Ladie# and Gentlemen wishing to subscribe are requested to make im- 
mediate application. 

Further notice, arranging time and’ place, will appear in a few days. 





——— 
THE CINCKNNATI MIRROR is published every Saturday morning. 

The- annual subscription-price is Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, payable 

at thetime of subscribing: or Three Dollars, payable any time within six 

months thereafter. 

Office of publication—-for- the present—Main Street, near Front, over 


























|imprisoned.. 


Josiah Drake's Book Store: 

Loca! Agents allowed 12 1-2 per cent.on all collections, and a copy of 
the work gratis. As these terms are liberal, it is expected that all who 
accept agencies will exert themselves to collect all subscriptions in their 
SHREVE & GALLAGHER, Publishers,Cincinnati, Ohio. 


‘ment, the exercises of which have been for a few days suspended in con- 
sequence of the severe indisposition of Mrs. Hopwood, has been re-open - 
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